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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
PART IV. PHBE’S FORTUNE. 
CHAPTER I, ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 


DoyLx’s attempted return to the un- 
fettered joys of bachelorhood had been an 
unquestionable failure. Phcebe’s presence 
had proved bad enough, but her absence, 
considered as an experiment, had turned 
out worse still. So long as she had been 
with him, every day had brought with it a 
sort of interest, however uncomfortable ; 
while she had been away, peace and com- 
fort had returned, but had brought a sense 
of solitude to the man who had been con- 
tent to live alone, uncomplainingly, for the 

> whole period between youth and middle 
age, 

Hence it followed that Pheebe, trouble- 
some as she was, was very often in his 
thoughts—which, by the way, is part of 
the privilege of troublesome people. It is 
only your pleasant congenial people who 
pass out of mind when they pass out of 

+ sight, while the burdensome, like yester- 
day’s disagreeable adventures, stand out 
H upon the background of life, refuse to be 
| forgotten, and make gratitude for our 
release from them feel singularly like 
gratitude towards the authors of those past 
troubles. In short, Doyle missed his 
adopted daughter very much indeed—her 
} incapacity for companionship, her sullen- 
ness, everything about her, even to her 
untrustworthiness, and especially her knack 
of always doing whatever was least to be 
looked for. 
His purchase of a daughter had certainly 
{j been a failure, so far as he was concerned. 
Present, he wanted her away ; absent, he 
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wanted her back again—so that she was a 
discomfort under every conceivable rela- | 
tion. And the worst of her was that, with ¥ 
all her faults and disappointing qualities, 
she had rendered him incapable of going 
back to his oyster-shell in the old appro- 
priate habit of mind. It used to be a sort 
of comfort to escape from the fetters of 
Pheebe’s presence at the breakfast-table to ; 
the freedom of a cigar in the library. But | 
now that it had ceased to be an escape 
from anything, the piquancy of the cigar 
had gone. He might, till her return, do 
what he liked, smoke where he liked, 
feed when he liked, and he had ceased to 
care any longer for how, where, or when. 
He had taken another life into his own, 
and, however much he might regret his 
bargain, did not find it easy to get it out 
again. 

The dutiful impulse, or impulsive sense 
of duty, under which he, without fore- 
thought for himself, had tried to make up 
for the lapses of his fellow fathers, had 
been forgotten long ago; only the nature | 
of his own relations with Pheebe remained. 
And the time had come, under the influence 
of her absence, when he had to ask himself | 
what that relation really meant, and what ; 
it came to; and the question was a great 
deal easier than any possible answer. He 
was not her father, after all,and he could } 
not but confess that his attempt to play 
the part of one had completely broken 
down. 

These things were especially borne in 
upon him when he received one of Phcebe’s 
not too frequent letters, giving him very 
little news of herself, but a great deal of 
perfectly uninteresting matter concerning 
the daily doings of Cautleigh Hall. Long as 













her visit had been, he had never suggested 
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her return home, for the simple but 
all-sufficient reason that her return was 
what he most wished for—and no reason 
can be more sufficient than that, whatever 


people may say-—-for, since every hope of 


domestic pleasure in her had gone out, to 
make the best of her and for her was all 
that remained. 

“Here lies an ass,’” thought he, “ will 
be the first sentence on my tombstone. 
Let me see what I ought tohave done all my 
life ; perhaps it mightn’t be too late to 
pick up a few of the pieces even now. 
There was Stella—that’s all over and gone; 
there’s nothing, thank Heaven, left to pick 
up there. There was my time in London— 
all I was ass enough to think she’d left me ; 
that’s all over, too—and not much harm, I 
suppose people would say, seeing that I’ve 
come out safe and sober at the other end. 
No—after all, it wasn’t in those days that 
Iwas the real ass, I’m afraid. But what, 
in the name of long ears, have I got to 
show for twenty years of money-grubbing, 
except, perhaps, another twenty years, or 
another thirty, maybe, except an empty 
house and an empty day, and a prospect 
of ten thousand more empty days beyond ? 
There isn’t left me so much as the work 
of making that child into a woman—into 
what a woman ought to be. I believe, if 
a girl was born and brought up in a desert 
island, some unheard-of and impossible 
young man would manage to get wrecked 
there before she was out of her teens—and 
the devil with him. No, that notion’s 
gone, and she may turn into another Stella 
for anything I cando. As if I couldn’t see 
in this very letter that there are a thou- 
sand things she’s hiding—just like them 
all... . And if I could make her all I 
dreamed of making her, which I can’t, and 
if I had bought what I bargained for, which 
I haven’t, I could hardly be such an ass, 
even at my worst of times, to expect her 
to wait till I died before she married some 
other ass. Why, I don’t feel like dying 
for forty years. I can’t go on like this, 
and when she comes back, I can’t go on 
like that. As a daughter she’s a failure. 
But I’ve taken her up, and I can’t drop 
her down. She must end in marrying 
somebody, I suppose—she’s nothing better 
than a woman, after all, worse luck. Well, 
then, she must marry me. There’s no 
help for it. It’s the only thing left to be 
done.” 

He sighed, and thought it the sigh of a 
mau who has been obliged, in spite of him- 
self, to make up his mind to some very last 


| resource of all. It might have revealed to || 
him much of the secret history of why he || 
‘had thought it his simple duty to save || 
| Phoebe from all the perils of her woman. | 
| hood ; of why her companionship had been || 
‘such a disturbing element in his life; of 4| 
why he wanted her back again, faults and || 
‘all. It is not the first time that duty and || 
necessity have been made answerable for 
what a man wants, but is afraid or ashamed 
of wanting. There was certainly no reason 
on earth why Doyle should feel it any sort 
of duty to promote himself from the rank 
of father to that of husband, and every 
reason why he should not wish to draw an 
over-strained bond tighter still. A micro- 
scope will not discover an atom of logic in 
the argument that led him from “ Here 
lies an ass” to “Well, then, she must 
marry me.” But his argument was sound, 
and only too sound. He was a man whose 
soul had been asleep for, not twenty, but 
fifty years, and such a waking is a wonder- 
ful thing. 

Had she not gone away he might never 
have found it out—not even now ; and had 
she come back in a day, or in seven days, 
he might not have found out that what he 
had taken for temporary release from a 
burden was simply the restlessness of—I 
cannot even yet say of alover. He him- 
self would even now have repelled the 
word. ‘The farce of love had been played 
out, when the curtain had fallen on Stella, 
and he was not, at his time of life, going 
to make a fool of himself again. What he 
chose to call himself was, a man with a 
certain self-imposed duty towards a girl 
which he could fulfil in no other way, and 
he would have been right enough had he 
taken common pains to find out any other 
way. What he felt was, the simple need 
of a heart grown tired of its own company 
and eager to feast upon barely tasted food. 
The broken life that had begun in Helm- 
forth and had ended in the slums of 
London, the one point of honour that had 
transformed himintoahard, rich, lonely man, 
the influence of Phcebe, while unknown, 
unseen, and more than half forgotten, over 
that second life, the disappointed, misun- 
derstood, awkward reaching out after some 
ghost of a home for the rest of his days, 
would resolve themselves into purpose and 
meaning if the child who had chanced to 
change him should bring about a far better 
and greater change than from drunken 
blackguard into respectable householder, 
from a man with a broken heart into a man 
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(| No wonder that he looked back now: 
i! with horror, not to such dead dreams as | 
On the score of mere appearance, there 


what others would call his follies, but to 
the period of what others would cal) his 
wisdom--to that violent hunt for goid 
which was all that so-called sanity had to 
give him. He had done very well in India 
without friends, for he had wanted none, 
and had worked on, first for the sake of an 
idle promise toa baby, then for the work’s 
sake, till he had grown case-hardened to 
the bad name that a money-making man 
without a friend or an open past was 
tolerably safe to obtain. Those who like 
Lawrence told stories of the means by 
which the reputed usurer was able to in- 
dulge secretly in unspeakable luxury would 
have been amazed indeed had they been 
admitted to see the real life of John Doyle 
in India, with its small profits, its large 
savings, and its unceasing strain. They 
would have changed envious scandal into 
contemptuous pity, but they would have 
shuddered at the idea of any human being 
leading such a life almost as much as he 
shuddered now at its recollection. And yet 
even a return to this would be better than, 
having once dreamed of what home might 
mean, to go on and on, through a mere 
desert, nowhither. All sorts of long-for- 
gotten feelingscame backto him, and seemed 
new-born. It needed nothing more than 
the flutter of a moth through his life to be 
sadly aware that neither the Archdeacon of 
Bohemia, nor the gold grub, no, nor even 
Stella’s lover, had been the true John 
Doyle, but the quiet lad at Oxford with no 
ambitions that were not worthy or thoughts 
that were not pure. 

‘Tt was she who made me rich,” thought 
he. “I think she can make me myself 
again, if she will.” And he went so far 
back in life as he thought it, as to forget 
that he was fifty years old. 

But would she? Now that he was face 
to face with the idea, and knew that he 
wanted her in his life to the end, faults and 
all; now that he had found out how home, 
without her vagaries and tempers, was not 
home at all—the question rose up rather 
blankly. It was true that she had, all 
unconsciously and when scarcely out of her 
cradle, performed the seeming miracle of 
converting Jack Doyle the blackguard into 
John Doyle the gentleman. Would she 
see the necessity of completing her work 
by converting the respectable into the 
happy man? As simply and as seriously 
as.if it were not weakly absurd, the more 
than middle-aged man went straight to the 





mirror over the mantelpiece and looked 
himself in the face as well as the question. 


was no reason why he should be ajlraid, 
in some respects he looked his age, and in 


i some less, but in no respect a year older. 


Honestly, he could not tell himself that he 
had not the advantage of—say Stanislas 
Adrianski. Not that any man need be 
afraid of that mountebank ; but still the 
name had to come into his mind, for want 
of a better. Neither broken heart, nor 
broken life, nor India, nor gold had done 
him much outward harm ; perhaps he had 
found them hardening on the whole. There 
came into his head the half-remembered 
dictum of some Frenchman, laughed at in the 
days when he read books, to the effect that 
in a man the true age for success in love 
lies between fifty and fifty-five. He did 
not think much of the opinion even 
now, but the jest was at any rate as wel- 
come as the grossest and most trans- 
parent flattery never fails to be. “ After 
all, October is a good way off from 
January,” thought he, “and a good deal 
nearer to May, at least to last May.” How 
would she take the news that her father 
was not her father, after all? But there 
was no hurry for that. The story would 
keep very well for a few months at any 
rate, before October grew into November 
and May into June. 

“She must come back, and things must 
not be quite as they were before,” he 
thought again, turning away from the 
mirror and lighting another cigar to break 
through the unpleasant recollection that he 
would have to tell Phcebe a very long story 
indeed, in place of the family history which 
he had invented for her benefit some 
months ago. ‘I’m afraid Mrs. Hassock 
was right after all, and that a girl can’t 
help getting into mischief when she’s left 
too much alone. This is a dull house— 
miserably empty and dull. I’ll wait till 
she comes back, and we’ll travel for a while. 


Why not? I wonder I never thought of 
it before. And there’s no occasion to go 


into Poland or anywhere that we don’t 
please. Yes, I am afraid Mrs, Hassock 
was right after all. So right that she’d 
better go. I can let the house, I suppose. 
I'll see an agent about it to-day, It'll be 
something to do before dinner-time.” The 
form of thought was not very lover-like, 
nor, for that matter, was it inspired by 
passion. What did inspire it was a desire 
of the heart deeper and stronger than any 
passion, and which may possibly, in very 
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truth, give a certain superiority to fifty 
years of age over five-and-twenty. It was 
even a luxury, without reference to Phoebe 
in particular, to stretch the limbs of his 
heart, so to speak, and to let himself feel 
that he could feel something about some- 
body, himself included; and all the time 
there was a quiet calm about the luxury 
which made it infinitely superior to the 
wildest fit of passion he had ever felt for 
Stella long ago. And why should Pheebe 
refuse to share the whole life of one whom 
she could make, nay had made, feel young 
again 4 

The raven heard the swallows chattering 
in the eaves above him, and said: ‘“‘ We 
have come back again !” 

It is almost as rash to play at being 
relations as to play at friends. 


He was almost as good a correspondent 
as Phoebe was a bad one, but he did not 
answer that last letter, though meaning to 
do so from day to day. Perhaps, out of 
business, nobody ever did write a letter 
who was compelled to think one set of 
thoughts while making believe with his 
pen to think another. When I say “his 
pen,” I mean “his,” for I am told that 
women, and some men who are like 
women, can do it very well. At any rate, 
Doyle was far too clumsy-minded to do two 
things at once, even badly. So, having 
stumbled into this new garden, wherein 
there reigned a second summer more 
spring-like than spring, he took to build- 
ing all sorts of fanciful summer-houses 
there. He wrote a dozen letters to Phoebe 
in his mind and tore them up without the 
help of fingers. And it is sadly to be 
feared that Phoebe did not miss one of 
them. 

There was nothing sudden in this out- 
growth of sentiment towards the girl, who 
had, after all, from the first, made and 
secretly ruled his career. It was her 
baby hand that had led him out of the 
mire, until he had reached a dry place 
whence he might dare to look. upward. 
Of course he had no more real knowledge 
of her than she of him, and—strange thing 
in a lover of any age—gave her credit, if 
not for too many faults, yet for faults which 
had not yet, at least, become hers. But he 
had seen from the first that, in spite of 
silence which closely resembled stupidity, 
she had some peculiar kind of charm, 
which deepened on further knowledge—if 
nothing better, the charm of the unknown. 
He remembered a hundred inconsistent 





things in her ; notably how she had found 
both tongue and spirit in defence of her 
secret lover—less conspicuously, how she 
had, by some peculiar word or look, shown 
him that she had some sort of inward life 
of her own. 

“She’s afraid of me, I’m afraid,” he 
thought one afternoon while returning 
from a call upon a neighbouring house- 
agent, for though he had come to look upon 
the Adrianski episode as a past escapade, 
for which Cautleigh Hall would prove a 
certain remedy, he could not quite forget 
the secrecy, amounting to deceit, with 
which she had carried on her own affairs 
until he had brought her to bay. ‘‘She’s 
afraid of me, as a bear, and she was afraid 
of that fellow, as a tiger, and she couldn’t 
know that he was all growl and no spring. 
I mustn’t let her think I’m all growl too. 
Holloa! a cab at my door? What the 
deuce does that mean ?” 

Indeed, since Sir Charles Bassett’s call, 
no visitor, either on foot or otherwise, had 
been in Harland Terrace, except to the 
neighbours, It could not be Sir Charles 
this time, and there was nobody else 
possible at any time, unless it were a 
cabman who had mistaken the number. 
On that chance, Doyle slackened his steps, 
to give anybody who had mistaken a bear’s 
den for a human habitation time to sheer 
off quietly. But as soon as the door-bell 
had been answered, a person descended 
who would have been Mrs. Hassock, had 
not Mrs. Hassock been in Lincolnshire. 

Yet there were not two Mrs. Hassocks 
—could anything be wrong? Doyle, who 
had not felt nervous about anybody, not 
even about himself, since he had left Helm- 
forth, felt nervous now. He strode forward 
quickly, and reached the door just as Mrs. 
Hassock, or her wraith, was entering the 
hall. 

“ What is wrong?” asked he. 

“Lord, sir! Why we heard you were 
at death’s door. But you must have been 
taken better in a wonderful way! I hope 
you've been given to understand how I 
happened to lose the train? and I hope 
Miss Doyle didn’t overlook my bag—of 
course my box came with her luggage—I’m 
very sorry, such an accident never hap- 
pened in my life before.” 

Not a word could he understand. 

“T at death’s door? What do you 
mean? Tell me at once what has hap- 
pened—no; pay the cabman first and 
come in. Now then. Why have you 
come back?” 
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He and she could only stare at one 
another ; for Mrs. Hassock looked at him 
in such a bewildered way that he began to 
suspect that, in engaging her, he ought to 
have asked some question concerning her 
sanity. But at any rate his fear was over. 
She would have told him at once if any- 
thing had happened to Pheebe. 

“Do I understand you to say, sir,” said 
Mrs. Hassock, all at once recovering some 
portion of her dignity, “that Miss Doyle 
has not informed you of my misfortune, 
which was as innocent as the babe un- 
born ?” 

“T have not heard from your mistress 
for days. What do you mean by your 
misfortune? Can’t you explain?” 

“ Not of how I had the misfortune to lose 
the train ?” 

“My good woman, for Heaven’s sake 
begin at the beginning at once, and tell me 
what you mean. Do get rid of that in- 
veterate habit of beginning everything at 
the end.” 

“Tt was all my reticule——” 

‘Oh, confound your reticule. If that’s 
the beginning — begin anywhere you 

lease.” 

“Tf that’s how you please to take it, sir,” 
said Mrs. Hassock, fairly recovering all 
the rest of her dignity and more, ‘I will 
humbly refer you to Miss Doyle, as she has 
not thought fit to explain.” 

“T shall certainly write to my daughter 
and ask her what this means. But I don’t 
choose to wait till the day after to-morrow 
for your version of whatever this misfortune 
of yours may be.” 

“Do I understand you to say, sir, that 
you will write to Miss Doyle? Am I to 
understand that she is from home ?” 

“From home?” Doyle could only ask, 
almost hoping that Mrs. Hassock was really 
out of her mind. ‘Of course she is from 
home. How can she be here when you 
have left her at Cautleigh Hall ?” 

“T leave her at Cautleigh Hall! I came 
with her all the way to the station, with 
the reticule on my arm, and—Lord, sir! 
am I to understand she didn’t get home 
last night to your dying bed.” 

“You tell me that my daughter came 
home last night to my dying bed? you 
come here to tell me that she is not at 
Cautleigh Hall ?” 


“Yes, sir. When that telegram came to 
q 


” 


call her home—— 
“There was no telegram to call her 
home.” 
“No, sir. But ’twas she that said so; 





and she made me pack like the wings of 
the wind, till I was such that I didn’t know 
if my reticule was on my head or my heels. 
But I saw her into the train safe enough, 
and if she isn’t come home——” 

“She is not come home.” 

“Then all I have to say is I’ve done my 
duty, and the Lord knows where she’s got 
to, for I don’t, wherever she may be.” 

“Come in here,” said Doyle sharply. 
She followed him into the library, now 
sacred to many a day-dream. Without 
another word, and with every sign of per- 
fect coolness, he looked down every column 
of that morning’s newspaper, while Mrs. 
Hassock stood with folded arms and upcast 
eyes. “No,” he said at last, laying the 
paper down, “there has been no accident 
on any line. No telegram was sent, Mrs. 
Hassock—none. 1 have not even been ill. 
What trick is this? Where is my daughter, 
who was in your charge ?” 

‘Yes, sir, and where’s my reticule, and 
my box, which was in hers? Perhaps, sir, 
you think I wouldn’t have looked after 
them. But young men that will run off 
with one thing, won’t think twice about 
running off with another. I’m an honest 
woman, sir, and I'll thank you to search 
my box, when it comes to be found.” 

“ A young man?” thundered Doyle. 

“Yes, sir. When a young woman’s 
missing, I’ve mostly noticed there’s a young 
man missing too. Anda young lady’s not 
so different from a young woman as chalk 
from cheese. Well, sir, I’m glad to find 
your death-bed’s not so near to hand, but 
when it is, twill be a comfort for you to 
think I always did tell you so.” 

Mrs. Hassock did not often lose her 
temper. But not for the easiest place in 
London could she have kept it then. And 
after all, when conscience warns you that 
a father of Doyle’s fashion is going to 
charge you with having lost his daughter, 
the best thing you can do is to begin the 
battle, and display the standard of right on 
your own side. “ And what, if you please, 
am I to say below stairs?” asked she. 

Doyle tossed down the newspaper, 
walked once to the window, and back 
again. ‘‘In the kitchen? Anything you 
think most likely to amuse your sex—any- 
thing you please. What makes you imagine 
that such a common occurrence can pos- 
sibly be anything to me ¢” 


“It was for all as if nobody but his 
housemaid had gone off without warning,” 
thought Mrs. Hassock, whom his coolness 
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had struck with a sort of awe, and who, 
by right of her insulted sex, imagined that 
she could read any man through and 
through. Doyle, imagining that he could 
read himself, lighted another cigar, sat 
down to his monthly accounts, and made 
them balance to a halfpenny. 


A TRAVELLER’S TALES. 
A POPO BEAD. 

THE sale of Ashanti loot at Cape Coast 
Castle dwells in my memory as a very 
quaint and interesting experience. The 
scene was picturesque, the business was 
amusing ; and the transaction as a whole 
closed our campaign with such dramatic 
fitness as I have never since beheld on any 
stage of actual and living history. The 
melodrama had been played through, 
virtue was triumphant, vice, defeated, had 
fled the scene; and upon the very spot 
where the “ action” first arose, the meri- 
torious performers received their visible 
reward in the spoils of the oppressor. It 
was an ending to the war-play complete, 
and smooth, and rounded off, as the Latin 
grammar puts it. 

Very little plunder was obtained in the 
Gold Coast Expedition, saving that found 
in the palace. A few soldiers, no doubt, 
snatched an opportunity to rummage in 
the breech-cloth of a slaughtered foe ; 
fewer still discovered there a little store of 
gold-dust. Some, perhaps, as they burst 
their way through the teeming jungle— 
wreathed in smoke, echoing with musketry 
and wail of cow-horns, and ringing snatches 
of the battle-song—marked a bracelet on 
some corpse trodden under-foot, and 
wrenched it off. But two cases only were 
rumoured in my hearing. At Coomassie 
itself, where valuable spoil lay all around, 
our eyes were greedily fixed upon Ban- 
tama, the sacred treasure-house, where 
six generations of Ashanti kings lie buried, 
with their accumulated wealth around 
them. That mysterious and dreadful spot 
we were not fated to behold, but those who 
expected an arduous march and a despair- 
ing fight next day made the most of a 
biessed halt. And every one was put upon 
his honour not to touch the curious things 
lying masterless on every side. Midnight 
had passed, when a general order to loot was 
issued, and nineteen officers in twenty did 
not even hear of the permission till the 
town lay in flames behind our retreating 
column. Had I known it in time, there 
would be some graceful costly ornaments 





in my cottage that now lie buried deep 
beneath the ruins of Coomassie. 

Our prize-agents certainly did well to 
hold an auction of such things as they 
secured at Cape Coast Castle. Very many 
of the objects sold would not have fetched 
pence in London when there they fetched 
pounds, Aggry and Popo beads, jewels on 
the West Coast, would be despised by 
English children; though their parents, 
if concerned with the African trade, 
might contemplate them with a sense of 
despairing mystery. The native silks, 
though superbly wrought, are vague of 
colour, meaningless in design, and useless 
for our purposes. The Ashanti cloths have 
every merit, but at the price they reach 
upon the coast one might buy oriental 
stuff much richer of effect for any object 
we could set them to. And there were 
rich men in our little army, who ran 
up the antique plate and the thousand 
golden knick-knacks as high as any home 
enthusiasts could possibly have gone. 

The best of scene-painters could not 
plan a more romantic, more fantastic 
edifice than Cape Coast Castle. I do not 
know who built it, and the date I have 
forgotten, but he was a clever man, and 
that was a happy period of the picturesque 
in architecture. From the sea one beholds 
a huge central tower, its angles rounded 
off; with walls and battlements, turrets 
and curtains, bastions and roofs standing 
pell-mell beneath its shadow. The main 
courtyard, protected by portcullis and 
huge gate-towers, is triangular in shape. 
Staircases mount from it, and verandahs 
jut out in charming irregularity. 

Our sale was held in the Transport 
Office, called the Palaver Hall in former 
times, and since restored, I suppose, to its 
original purpose. This great chamber is 
fifty feet long, perhaps, by thirty broad ; 
it has eight huge windows, and a spacious 
balcony on either side. Great triumphs 
and panic-stricken councils that hall has 
seen, and its era of revolution is not yet 
closed, I fear, though in our haste we 
thought so then. For months past it had 
been the headquarters of Captain O’Connor 
and his busy staff, who all, in emulation of 
their commanding officer, strove to keep 
their wits bright, and their tempers cheer- 
ful, under the most irritating form of labour. 
Here, the long hot day through, an endless 
string of carriers filed in and out, divided by 
the neat policemen into smaller streams— 
this to the pay desk, that to the registrar, 
that to the distributor of metal tickets. 
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Voluble excuses and angry replies, shouts 
of men forcibly led out, giggling of girls, 
clash of labels tied in a ponderous bunch, 
jingle of money-bags, ceased not from dawn 
till dusk. 

It was here that the prize - masters 
arranged their stock, and conducted the 
auction, mounted aloft on tables. In the 
front row beneath, officers strolled round 
and bid and laughed and chatted. At their 
rear stood merchants of the town, black as 
you can paint, but attired, more or less, in 
the costumes of Regent Street. Behind 
them the women of rank, not ungracefully 
dressed, and superbly ornamented. They 
wore massive gold combs in their wool, 
rolled up to a cushion on the head, gold 
butterflies over the brow, half-a-dozen gold 
chains about the neck, earrings, bracelets, 
anklets, rings of Aggry bead and gold. 
At their back a rail repressed the clamorous 
and excited crew of ‘‘ common niggers.” 

Bidding was so spirited at first, and 
the “fun of the fair” so enticing, that I 
went rather beyond my means. In the 
pause for lunch, I discovered myself to be 
possessor of a very miscellaneous collection, 
expensive odds and ends which long since 
have been given away or lost. One object 
only I still cherish in a mutilated form. 
Upon’a sideboard in the palace, with many 
another fine old piece of plate, stood the 
tankard which legend ascribesto Sir Charles 
Macarthy. Everyone knows that he was 
defeated and lost his headin 1817. The 
head we did not recover, though we found 
the great drum on which it had been fixed 
with those of other luckless heroes; the 
tankard I bought. But it proved to be as 
fragile and holey as interesting, and I got 
tired of sending it to be repaired. So the 
venerable object was sold at length, for its 
weight of silver; but I kept the lid and 
the old-fashioned high-shouldered hinge. 
Mounted on a Doulton jug, this frag- 
mentary relic is much admired as the 
claret-cup goes round upon an afternoon ; 
and few seem to question, though they are 
surprised, that Ashanti artificers should 
rival Lambeth. 

As these tales are nothing if not gos- 
sipy, 1 may mention a few other things 
bought on that occasion —two shells of 
massy gold, weighing near half a pound ; 
a bracelet of nuggets, strung without 
fashion on a cord; an armlet of snowy 
shell, very singular and beautiful, which 
passed several times round the limb, fas- 
tening with golden tags and tassels; a 
golden butterfly, more solid but infinitely 





less elegant than the Fantees manufacture; | 
a bracelet of some hundred little discs,eight- || 


knobbed, strung through the centre. I 
forget the rest. 

These pretty trifles mounted to a pretty 
sum, and I surveyed my purchases with 
ruefuladmiration. Mysympathising hostess 
observed confidentially : 

“T will give you a hint. 
the royal ornaments.” 

“‘Why,” I exclaimed aghast, “ they are 
selling for their hideous weight in gold.” 

‘ Just so,” she answered, “and that is 
the reason our people cannot purchase. 
But if you buy, for example, a necklace, 
all the Aggry beads in it are given you for 
nothing. Every woman in the town will 
take as many as she can afford, and you 
will be left with the gold very considerably 
beneath mint price. It is buying money 
cheap.” 

Any supercilious pride which accident 
planted at birth, and Oxford fostered, had 
been long since knocked out of me. [ 
returned to the sale-room, determined to 
retrieve my extravagance. On the way, I 
remember well, the “ prince” overtook me 
—a young Russian dignitary, who arrived 
too late to see the war, but in time to see 
the return. What a gorgeous and incredible 
thing of splendour was he at the review in 
Windsor Great Park! He also had bought 
very largely, and he also was rueful. I 
told him this project to retrieve my modest 
fortune, and he replied very coldly : 

“Je ne suis pas marchand, monsieur.” 

“Et moi, altesse,’ I answered, “je ne 
suis pas prince.” 

The Russian was less cordial after that, 
but, undismayed, I carried through my 
little speculation to excellent result. 

It doesn’t matter what I bought ; indeed, I 
forget, for Mrs, S—— sold everything again 
before night, leaving me that handsome 
profit which commonly accrues to the 
wholesale buyer who sells retail, as I 
understand. Amongst other things, how- 
ever, I purchased a bracelet of Popo beads 
—an odd sort of bunchy ornament; the 
beads suspended lengthwise, held by a 
golden button at one aperture. In un- 
stringing them, to secure the gold, I 
remarked that one had been encircled with 
a golden band, very neat and ornamental, 
to prevent a crack extending further. 
Foreseeing that people in England would 
not credit the value placed on Aggry and 
Popo beads, I preserved this bit of evi- 
dence ; and I have it now, mounted as a 
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Both Aggry and Popo are glass, the 
former opaque, the latter clear but rough. 
There are many varieties of Aggry, some 
more treasured than others; only one of 
Popo, I believe. Both are dug from the 
earth, where the corpse with which they 
were interred is thought to have long since 
perished, but I am not aware that the cir- 
cumstances of any such treasure-trove have 
been recorded by white men. The Aggry 
is found, as they say, all along the West 
Coast, far into the interior. The Popo is 
rare in Ashanti and Fanti-land, becoming 
more frequent near Lagos. It must not 
be understood, however, that either sort is 
common ; quite the reverse, as prices show. 
Our Birmingham manufacturers, and more 
especially the Venetian, have been trying 
these many years to imitate the Aggry 
bead. To an English eye—superficial and 
untrained—their success is perfect, but the 
youngest negro is not deceived. For all 
their science and study, for all the won- 
drous effects of the same kind which they 
have produced in transparent glass, our 
people cannot find the secret of running 
a coloured pattern through and through 
the opaque substance exacted. They can 
make a fac-simile of the surface, but that 
is all. 

The Popo bead, I am informed, has 
defied all attempts of imitation, but I speak 
with diffidence. Its peculiarity is that the 
glass looks blue in light, yellow in shadow. 
This change puzzles our crafty workmen, 
who could turn out blue beads or yellow, 
exactly like it, ten thousand of them, for a 
less sum than a single tiny cube of the real 
sort fetches. 

To conclude this dissertation—not un- 
interesting, I hope, to any reader, though 
he be not connected with the African 
trade—it may be added that the best 
authorities suppose them both to have 
been Egyptian manufacture — ancient 
Egyptian, that is. Such glass is seldom or 
never found with mummies in the form of 
beads, but small bottles of material very 
similar are frequent enough. If this beso, 
it is not surprising that Aggrys and Popos 
are not discovered in Egyptian tombs. 
Made for a savage commerce, the civilised 
manufacturers disdained to use them, and 
one would only expect to find deposits in 
the excavation of a merchant’s warehouse 
or of a glass-blower’s works. The curious 
point of the matter is the evidence thus 
offered of a commerce very much wider 
than had been credited to Egypt. Chinese 
and Indian productions have long since 





been identified in the plunder of her tombs, 
and it would seem that she dealt, directly 
or indirectly, with negroid races on the 
shore of the Atlantic. 

On such trade as that the enterprising 
pedlar constantly finds it judicious to hide 
his merchandise. In many instances, as 
common-sense suggests and experience 
proves, he never recovers it. And when 
the ancient trader died, his comrades 
would be sure to bury with him some at 
least of his valuables. In this way, doubt- 
less, little stores of beads became distri- 
buted about the jungle. But I have 
mentioned that no white observer has 
reported the circumstances of a case, so far 
as I ever heard. 

How and when was my handful of Popo 
beads discovered ? I don’t know, but I can 
suggest an explanation. 

At a date easily identified, though I 
forget it, the King of Ashanti resolved to 
build a palace, the real thing, a house of 
stone such as Europeans occupied at Cape 
Coast Castle and elsewhere. Certain 
obvious difficulties challenged his imperial 
project. Neither architects nor masons are 
found in the realm, none at least trained to 
such work as this. If there were stone 
suitable nearer than the Adansi hills it had 
not been discovered, and the sovereign had 
neither tools nor skill to work it. These 
circumstances enhanced the royal grandeur 
of the idea. When the king said, “ Raise 
me a palace!” there was real merit in 
obedience. 

Shortly before this time, the Portuguese 
had resolved to fortify Cormantin, a settle- 
ment upon the coast, south of Accra, if I 
remember rightly. With the magnificent 
ambition and the patience which distin- 
guished them in that age, they shipped 
cargoes of hewn stone, and artificers of 
every kind, gathered I know not whence. 
The architect commissioned to superintend 
these works was Manuele, a young mulatto 
of Elmina, educated in Europe. I presume 
that the coast was not more healthful at that 
time than now to pure-blooded white men. 
He reached Cormantin, and began the clear- 
ing of the ground, whilst the vessels were 
unloading. 

The generals and chiefs of Ashanti who 
had it in their honourable charge to execute 
the king’s command, watched these doings 
with keen interest. Their scouts numbered 
the ships arriving, inventoried the cargo, 
calculated the growing heaps of materials 
and the increasing multitude of artisans. In 
course of time, they reported that a moun- 
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tain of stone lay on the beach, where two 
hundred skilled labourers and a thousand 
slaves were encamped under guard of 
a company of soldiers. Forthwith a 


the bush, travelling almost singly, giving 
no alarm, swimming rivers, skulking 
past the villages at night, converging 
from a wide circle. They rendezvoused 
behind Cormantin, five thousand warriors. 
And on a morning, as the Portuguese 
turned out shivering in the misty dawn, 
wrapped in their blankets and smoking 
papelitos, the Ashanti yell rang out on 
every side, and they all were taken prisoners 
without a shot. 

A large force was waiting on the cor- 
fines of the royal territory, and swift 
runners posted along the track bore this 
news without taking breath. All was 
ready. The war-drums beat, the thigh-bone 
whistled, and the cow-horns decked with 
skeleton hands called the army to advance. 
It spread out fan-wise, overrunning all 
the country, and sweeping the population 
together as into a net. By forced marches 
it advanced, for a Portuguese ship arriving 
would have endangered all the scheme. 
But none appeared in time. Reaching the 
coast with many hundred Fanti slaves, it 
loaded up the building materials; and 
before this audacious kidnapping was 
rumoured at Cape Coast Castle, the 
Ashantis, their prisoners, and their plun- 
der had vanished in the silent bush. 

A dreadful journey was that for Manuele 
and his comrades. Their captors lacked 
sense to see that the skilled artificers upon 
whom they were dependent should be treated 
gently ; or were too brutal to spare them at 
any risk. Naked as the blacks they strug- 
gled on, carrying each his block of stone or 
beam. Several died, and none would have 
escaped, had not the king, impatient, sent 
down orders that the prisoners be forwarded 
at once to discuss preliminary opera- 
tions with him. So man-carriages were 
hastily prepared, and‘on the heads of 
slaves, in a long procession, they rode into 
Coomassie. 

Manuele was a bright young fellow who 
knew his business well, and he had skilful 
workmen to execute odd jobs. Whilst his 
majesty consulted and enquired about the 
palace, his prisoners turned out a set of 
furniture such as Ashanti had never seen. 
Then they built an ornamental kiosk for 
the favourite wife, repaired all the knick- 
knacks European monarchs had sent to 
their black brother ; made a score of won- 








picked body of Ashantis crept through. 





derful things, so that they stood very high 
indeed in the royal favour, whilst the 
caravan of stone was toiling through the 
forest, leaving a trail of human bodies and 
pean yokes, but never an abandoned 
oad. 

The question of the site was grave. 
Manuele wished to build upon the market- 
place, a smooth and gravelly slope; but 
the king rejected this idea with warmth. 
His councillors looked askance at the rash 
projector. Not where the great founder of 
the monarchy had sat houseless under a 
tree—Coomassie means “ under the tree ”— 
where the earth is too holy to be robbed of 
anything that falls on it; not there should 
a miserable stranger be suffered to dig and 
desecrate. His majesty chose the bottom 
of the slope, ground muddy and unstable, 
at that time occupied by the densest bush. 
It was necessary first to drain it, and upon 
this task Manuele set the innumerable 
slaves provided for him. 

Meanwhile preparations advanced for 
that bloody rite which should protect the 
building from assaults of evil genii. The king 
ordered a foray into Denkera, and all the 
chiefs summoned paraded their retainers, 
who danced before the monarch and set 
out. Five months they were gone; 
Manuele had just completed his drainage 
system at their return. As is usual, the 
king received his victorious army on the 
market-square. Twelve tent-like umbrellas 
were planted, in due order of precedence, 
for the twelve grand caboceers; that of 
royalty, velvet, silk, and gold, in front of 
all. The family totem of each great 
chief was represented in solid gold on the 
apex of his umbrella. A fine procession it 
was that left the temporary palace to 
occupy the square. Great officers of state 
went first, clad in silk, stooping under the 
weight of golden ornaments, or supported 
by slave-pages, one on either side, gripping 
their lord beneath the shoulders, one 
carrying each outstretched arm. All of 
them were followed and preceded by their 
state domestics, in charge of stool, gun, 
pipe, spittoon, calabash, toddy-jar, and 
what not, all decorated with gold. In 
tumultuous array they pressed through 
thronging ranks of the populace, who 
applauded their favourites, jeered their 
butts, and shouted uproarious comment, as 
a free-born martial people has been used 
to do in every age and every clime. 

The king himself was preceded by his 
chief executioner, bearing thesword and belt 
of office ; the former a useless cumbersome 
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blade, set in a block of gold, with four 
legs as it were—we took several of these 
odd objects. A crowd of aides and tor- 
mentors, less fantastically armed, marched 
about him. The royal heralds followed, 
carrying a long stafl, and a plaque of gold 
upon their chests. After them rode the 
king, in a man-carriage, fitted with gold and 
silver, covered with a leopard-skin, shaded 
by silken awnings upon golden stanchions. 
A hundred of his favourite wives noisily 
advanced around him. Behind came in- 
ferior personages, honoured with the invi- 
tation to take refuge under the royal um- 
brella. Manuele had his place among them. 
Men whirling guns, painted scarlet, decked 
with leopard-skin, and fluttering bits of 
scarlet cloth, scurried up and down along 
the outskirts of the cavalcade. 

When the king was seated in his chair, 
beneath his huge umbrella, a hoarse wail- 
ing blast of cow-horns announced that 
happy incident. The troops lay waiting 
behind a screen of lofty reeds, echelonned 
along that dreadful ditch where bodies of 
headless victims lie piled one on another— 
has any one of us, who had nerve to ap- 
proach that spot, beheld a sight like the 
ghastly spectacle displayed there? Dancing 
and curveting the head chiefs sallied out, 
performing again in mimicry the feats of 
valour which had, or claimed to have, dis- 
tinguished each of them in the past cam- 
paign. The people roared approval or 
derision, the great caboceers looked criti- 
cally on, the king sat mute as an image, 
stretching his hand from time to time for 
the golden cup which a kneeling slave-girl 
kept abrim with toddy. Then the bones of 
dead chiefs were paraded, each mass in its 
own square box, carried on the head of a 
favourite slave, to be immolated on the 
tomb at nightfall. Another series of 
dancers followed, nobly-born young men, 
recommended for gallantry. The plunder 
next, a poor and miscellaneous assortment, 
for Denkera had been swept bare again 
and yet again. Had the expedition sought 
booty, it would have taken another road. 
Spoils more valuable followed, hundreds 
of wretched slaves, many wounded, or 
dying of disease and privation; to be 
sacrificed at the next “Custom,” or to 
wear out life till the executioner should 
catch and mark them for his own. 

Then came the real trophies of the foray, 
two or three hundred maidens of marriage- 
able years, whose blood should be poured 
on the foundations of the palace, whose 
unsullied spirits should watch over it for 





ever. They had been well-kept and well- 
fed on the march. Those whose clothing 
had suffered were neatly redressed ; their 
wool had been combed and decked with 
flowers ; they had been made as pretty as 
Nature would allow. Pretty many of them 
were in truth, with that smooth, round, 
large-eyed comeliness not by any means 
unfrequent on the coast, and more general 
as one advances up the country, where 
pure negro blood has less and less disfigured 
the negroid. 

Each step carried these poor creatures 
nearer to their doom, but they gazed idly 
about them, like stupid girls at a show. 
Manuele thought they had been drugged, 
and itis possible. Half had gone by when 
he suddenly perceived a face among the 
listless ranks that startled him. The fea- 
tures were swollen and dabbled with cry- 
ing, but no tears flowed now. ‘The eyes, 
distraught with terror, had no vision. 
Comrades on either hand supported her, 
swaying and stumbling. 

As this wretched young victim passed 
the royal stand, she looked up suddenly, 
and caught Manuele’s pitying gaze. That 
broke the spell. She screamed, struggled, 
crying in some unknown tongue, that 
needed no interpreter, for life. Men closed 
round, the clamour ceased; Manuele 
dropped his eyes, shuddering. What could 
he do? The army marched by, amidst 
shouts of admiration and welcome. But 
he saw no more. That face haunted him. 

The girl-prisoners were lodged within 
the precincts of the palace. No man might 
enter their stockade unless privileged, but 
Manuele now came and went as he pleased 
among the royal buildings. For many 
days he resisted the temptation to look on 
that poor child again, busying himself with 
work, but the faster his preparations ad- 
vanced, the nearer approached her doom. 
Time went on, the foundations were nearly 
dug. He yielded to a morbid craving, and 
entered the stockade. 

In sun and shadow all about the space 
they were sitting, dumb, stupefied. Manuele 
recognised the girl he sought, crouched 
upon the earth, a bronze statue of despair. 
Her well-shaped features, not distorted now 
but vacant, her light skin, told of a home 
far-off in the interior, whence she had 
passed from hand to hand of the slave- 
merchants, with many a thousand more. 
The small rosettes burnt lightly on her 
delicate young bosom and shoulder-blades 
revealed her tribe, could Manuele have 
recognised the mark. She did not see 
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him, and he left the dreary prison filled 
with yearning sympathy. Wild schemes 
of rescue crossed the good young fellow’s 
mind, but he had not courage for a desperate 
deed, and desperate to madness that attempt 
had been. 

But to delay the tragedy was not diffi- 
cult. In solemn mysterious tones Manuele 
informed the king that the last spadefuls 
of earth must be removed by himself alone. 
His majesty was pleased with this proof of 
loyal thoughtfulness, and condescended to 
declare that he would observe the pro- 
ceedings. Accordingly, at break of day, 
the sovereign himself turned out, with his 
early jar of toddy, his pipe, and a few 
wives. The royal party took their station 
on the pit’s edge; slowly and seriously 
Manuele pressed his spade into the ground, 
raised it full, and discharged the earth into 
a bucket. Thereupon, the ladies up above 
uttered a simultaneous cry, leaped down 
with fluttering robes and waving arms, 
upset him over the bucket, pulled at him, 
pushed him, jerked him hither and thither, 
screaming, laughing, quarrelling, jabbering. 
Manuele, panic-stricken, was rolled most 
uncomfortably in a bed of soft warm flesh. 
But in an instant their royal lord, waking 
from a spell of stupefaction, dropped like 
an aerolith amongst them. The early jar 
was yet untouched, the regal mind was 
clear, his limbs comparatively all his own. 
Howling and yelping those forward dames 
escaped, this with a damaged nose, that 
limping from a master kick, the other with 
a bald place on her scalp, and all wofully 
dishevelled. 

“Let no one approach !” cried the king, 
and with his own royal hands he scratched 
among the earth, bringing to light a mass 
of Popo beads. 

“Dig, dig!” he roared, wiping them 
with his robe; and Manuele dug. Beads 
turned up with every shovelful of soil, 
Popos and Aggrys of all colours. His 
majesty laughed, and grabbed, and wiped, 
and laughed again, finally he danced! 
Upon this stupendous phenomenon the 
pages fled, screaming for the royal heralds. 
These turned out, received the news, and 
bore it, galloping, to every quarter of the 
capital. Their official clappers toiled behind, 
finding not a moment’s pause of silence to 
ring a concerto on their instruments. 
And forthwith all the population set off 
running. Those caboceers who had the 
entrée dashed through the gates, flying to 
assist at this glorious occasion. The royal 
wives charged down from their quarter 





many hundreds strong, crashed against the 
barrier in a phalanx so compact that it 
gave way; and all the loyal populace 
burst headlong through the gap. So, in 
a mass tumultuous and ecstatic, all the 
king’s loving subjects poured to the blessed 
spot. But before they arrived his majesty 
had stopped dancing. 

Many readers may imagine that the 
Traveller’s pen has bolted with him here— 
that an incident so absurd as this is not 
possible outside the walls of a theatre at 
Christmas-time. But I do not go beyond 
the actual truth of fact. 

Few caboceers had beheld the auspicious 
event, for supreme happiness and fortune 
are rarely bestowed on man. The king, 
quite breathless, climbed out of the hole 
and addressed Manuele. 

‘‘ Your devotion is rewarded !” said he, 
“‘T name you caboceer of the first class ! 
I give you a thousand slaves, a thousand 
ounces of gold, fifty women out of my royal 
household! Before nightfall your lands 
shall be apportioned. And I grant what- 
ever you ask now !” 

Manuele tore off his shirt, baring his 
shoulders to the waist, and fell pros- 
trate. 

“JT had sworn the Powers by your 
majesty’s strong name,” he said; “ they 
obeyed. To you the glory, king—I am a 
slave! Iask one of the girls captured in 
Denkera.” 

“She is yours, 
bring them in.” 

Manuele never recovered freedom, but he 
lived in great honour and renown at 
Coomassie ; and his descendants by the 
Denkera slave are still reckoned amongst 
the foremost of Ashanti caboceers. I 
should like to add that all the other girls 
were spared, but I have no evidence to 
that effect—one must not ask too much of 
a Gold Coast mulatto. He built the palace, 
and a surprising structure it was before 
we blew it up. 


Gather the beads and 





ALONE. 
To whisper, ‘‘ Look, how beautiful it is !” 
When the broad sunlight floods the mighty bay, 
And in the greening gleams the sea-mews play, 
And the great sea heaves to the sun-god’s kiss, 
And Nature, in her royalty of bliss, 
Laughs out in fearless joy—Or just to say, 
‘See how the low clouds gather dull and grey, 
As if to sympathise with us, in this 
Our hour of darkness—” Or to turn to ask : 
** Does not that burst of music thrill like hope?” 
** Do not these brave words nerve us to our task ?” 
That very ‘“‘us” makes strong with life to cope. 
What darkens joy and deepens sorrow’s moan 
Dwells in that little, bitter word--alone ! 
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HOLLYGROVE HOUSE. 
A MYSTERY. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

WE were lively enough at breakfast, 
although the snow lay thickly outside, 
and the sun struggled feebly through a 
cold grey mist. Indoors all was warm 
and bright, and we were a pleasant company. 
After breakfast we went down to the ice, 
and there we enjoyed ourselves—really and 
truly enjoyed the exercise, the clearing 
air, the bright young girls we were guiding 
over the dark face of the frozen mere. It 
was a pleasant morning. 

After luncheon Severn met me in the 
front hall, a puzzled look on his handsome 
face. 

“See here, Tottenham, I’ve been 
talking to Kent about that row last night ; 
he says the servants were all in bed by 
eleven, and that he himself turned in as the 
clock was striking twelve.” Then, draw- 
ing me into the porch, he continued: “I 
cannot but think there was a trick of some 
sort played upon us. I certainly heard that 
door open.” 

“So did I.” 

Well, here’s an odd thing: the workmen 
left this part of the house yesterday at three, 
so the foreman tells me, yet I certainly saw 
one of them in there when I was going 
down to the station at four.” He pointed 
to the library window. 

“That might be easily accounted for,” I 
said, feeling a kind of light break upon me. 
*‘ Suppose some one of the fellows is an ill- 
disposed hound, or inclined to rob your 
wife’s jewel-box, he might easily remain 
concealed when the others had gone away, 
and creep about the house until he found 
what he sought.” 

* Kent tells me the men now at work 
here are all natives of the place, with the 
exception of the foreman, who is from 
Gillder’s in London,” Charley said. 

“Well, you may rely upon it something 
will turn up which will explain the whole 
affair,” I said. “ After all a gust of wind 
might have blown down some of the loose 
boards lying about here, and kicked up no 
end of a row.” 

“What mischief are you two plotting?” 
a silvery voice broke in upon us. “ Major 
Tottenham, you must not try to lead my 
husband back into his wicked bachelor 
ways. You are adangerous man and not to 
be trusted.” 

“T am sorry you have such a bad 
opinion of me, Mrs. Severn,” I said, turning 





round with a laugh; “you used to think 
better of me once upon a time.” 

“Ah! that was when I was young and 
foolish,” she replied gaily. ‘“ Remember 
I am an old married woman now.” 

“An old married woman of a month’s 
standing,” Charley remarked. ‘‘ How very 
sober we have grown.” 

“T am learning how to keep you in order 
at any rate, Master Charles,” she said, 
“and I do not want you to go back into 
those naughty habits you used to indulge in 
in olden days.” 

“Don’t you pity me, Tott?” he said, 
turning a piteous face upon me. “Poor 
hen-pecked mortal! Let my cruel fate be 
a warning to you.” 

“Pity you? No, indeed. 
you lucky dog,” I retorted. 

“Well then, follow his example. 
and do likewise,” Etty said meaningly. 

“Tf I could, but then I’m afraid I am too 
late,” I answered. 

“Too late?” she looked questioningly in 
my face. ‘Too late?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “too late. I am a 
battered old hulk ; no one would think of 
me.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Major Totten- 
ham.” 

Charley walked away. 

“Come and look at the greenhouses,” 
said his wife. I went with her. “I wish 
you would make a friend of me,” she 
said as we passed through the fine old 
hedge of closely trimmed holly which 
bounded the garden. “Ihave half an idea 
that I could help you—that is if you want 
to be helped,” she added, casting a scruti- 
nising glance at me. 

I muttered some incoherent nonsense 
about being highly flattered by her offered 
friendship, and that I hoped as Charley’s 
wife 

“Fiddlestick!” she cried, stamping her 
little foot. ‘It’s not as Charley’s wife I 
want to befriend you, but as Katie’s——” 

What she was going to add I know not, 
for just at this moment we turned a corner 
full upon Kathleen Maguire and Albert 
Redfern lounging along the path together. 
The young man’s arm was lightly laid 
around the girl’s slender form, and although 
her face was turned away, there was quite 
enough in the way in which she loitered by 
her cousin’s side to show that the caress 
was not disagreeable to her. 

“ Provoking,” Etty murmured. 
as I was about to explain.” 

‘“‘T hardly think an explanation is neces- 
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sary,” I answered, turning on my heel, and 
stalking out of the garden. It was not 
until I had time to cool down that I 
remembered how rude I had been to my 
sweet hostess. 

I sulked about the place, feeling half 
inclined to drive off to the station and hide 
my jealous head in my good old mother’s 
comfortable home at Cheltenham. “And 
yet,” I thought, “ what an idiot Iam! Why 
the girl has never been more than commonly 
civil to me, what right have I to be vexed 
with her because she prefers another man— 
a man, moreover, whom she has known all 
her life?” Thus calling reason back to my 
aid, I retraced my steps, and went to the 
gardens again. Light was failing fast by 
this time, for it was after four o’clock, and 
the tall hedge, overshadowed by great 
silver-pine trees, made the old garden 
gloomier than it ought to have been, even 
with the darkness of a winter evening 
gathering upon it. I hurried along the path 
to the greenhouses, but no one was to be 
seen, and turned into the nearest one, 
hoping to find someone there. Only a 
smart-looking lad was fastening up the 
doors as I passed through. Evidently they 
had all gone elsewhere, perhaps back to 
the house. I lighted a cigarette, and 
strolled out of the garden along the hedge- 
row and back to the porch. As I came 
to the door I met half-a-dozen workmen 
coming round a corner of the house. They 
touched their caps to me as they went by, 
and it occurred to me that there was 
not one ill-looking or untrustworthy face 
amongst them. I looked after them and 
counted them. There were seven in all. 

I lounged into the porch, for a light 
sprinkling of snow was beginning to fall, 
and I felt certain my good little hostess 
would not mind my cigar. There were 
half-a-dozen big china affairs scattered 
through the porch: things like barrels, 
blue, red, and green : which I knew were 
meant for seats, so I perched myself on 
one of them, and smoked myself into a 
comparatively serene frame of mind. I 
was sitting thus, gradually getting back 
into my normal condition, when something 
attracted my attention : some feeling of a 
person coming down the passage from the 
hall. I cannot say that I heard any sound, 
only I felt that someone was at hand; I 
looked up the entrance-hall and saw a man 
walk out of the library, pause a moment as 
if to listen, then move swiftly and silently 
up towards the hall. I saw that it was 
not Severn, neither as far as I could make 





out in the twilight, did the figure wear 
a workman’s dress. I know not what im- 
pulse came upon me. A thought that this 
was the person whose nocturnal ramblings 
had disturbed us last night, and a fear for 
Mrs. Severn’s well-filled jewel-case, impelled 
me to jump up and follow the man. When 
I reached the hall, Kent and his sub- 
ordinate were lighting the lamps and 
setting out the tea-table. 

“Who was it that came in just before 
me, Kent?” I asked. The man—I had 
known him for many years—looked at me 
in surprise. 

“No one, Major Tottenham,” he said. 

‘“‘Yes, someone came out of the library, 
and walked in here, by that door, a moment 
ago.” 

er I saw no one, sir; did you, Paul?” 

The young footman shook his head. 

‘“‘No, sir ; I’ve been here for some little 
time, and I saw no one, sir,” he said. 

“This is very odd,” I said, a sudden 
flash of thought coming upon me. These 
two men might be in league with a third. 
Etty must watch her jewels ; and yet Kent 
had grown to manhood at Beckley Chase, 
Sir Oliver Severn’s place, Charley’s home, 
and he had been six years in Severn’s 
service, Paul I knew nothing of; might 
not this lurking figure be a confederate of 
the smart-looking young fellow who stood 
facing me looking so innocently into my 
eyes ¢ 

“T tell you I saw a man walk up the 
passage and come in here,” I said decidedly. 
“T could not be mistaken.” 

“ Well, sir, I did not see him,” Kent 
replied, ‘and I don’t think he could well 
have come in without, but [ll not be 
positive. Perhaps he went upstairs, sir.” 

True, from the position of the stairs he 
might have crept up them unobserved 
while the men were busy about the fire. 

“We had better see,” I said, and 
followed by the two men I ran up the 
wide staircase. Etty was coming along 
the gallery, her trailing gown making a 
soft rustle as she moved. She seemed sur- 
prised to see me with the two men at my 
heels. 

“ Anything wrong?” she said, looking 
questioningly at me. 

“No—no,” I said, 
Charley ?” 

“Charley? Really Ido not know; he 
went with Bertie to the stables—the horses 
came at three o'clock. I don’t know where 
he went afterwards.” 

“Never mind, it’s of no consequence,” 
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I stammered out, “I'll see him when he 
comes in.” 

The servants went on, and passing along 
the gallery vanished somewhere or other. 
Etty and [ remained alone. 

“Major Tottenham,” she said, with an 
anxious uplifting of the brow which was 
habitual to her, “ you may consider your- 
self a fairly good actor, but you can’t 
deceive me. ‘There is something wrong.” 

‘* No, indeed ; I assure you, Mrs. Severn, 
I only wanted to see Charley. I find— 
I must go to my mother for a day or 
so.” 

She laughed. 

*T thought so,” she said. “ Iam pledged 
to hold my tongue, but I never promised 
for Charley—no, not I. Will you kindly 
postpone your departure for a day or two ? 
[ see by your face you will, and, Major 
Tottenham, please, please open your eyes 
and see your mistake—I am bound not 
to say any more. Come and have some 
tea.” 

She took my arm with such a charming 
gesture and led me back to the hall with 
so much gentle firmness that I was power- 
less to resist it, and presently the other two 
girls appeared—Cissy in a charming out-of- 
door dress (Templer had been giving her 
another lesson on the ice) and Kit in a close- 
fitting gown of some dark stuff—to my 
mind the sweetest of the three. 

Mistake, what mistake had I made? 
Surely, surely there could be but one in- 
terpretation to the evident understand- 
ing established between Redfern and his 
cousin. Mistake! was I mistaken in every- 
thing? Had my eyes deceived me, or my 
imagination played me a trick, when I saw 
that man’s figure go up the passage and 
disappear into the hall? I sat puzzling 
over the perplexing things which were 
meeting me here at every turn, until 
— gay voice came ringing across the 
ial. 

The playful, bantering tea-table talk went 
on from one to the other merrily. I heard it 
flying from lip to lip, but yet I had not 
the heart to join in, neither did Kathleen 
take very much part in it. She had a way 
of coming out with a smart saying quite 
unexpectedly, which was not a little dis- 
concerting sometimes. She had a ready 
wit, and a slight, ever so slight vein of 
satire underlay her sweetness, and gave 
a certain amount of piquancy to her 
remarks which made them unlike the 
commonplace inanities of other young 
women. At least I thought so; but now 





she sat silent, letting chance after chance 
of slipping in one of her smart sayings go 
by until at last Severn turned on her with 
“Eh, Kit, are you tongue-tied this evening? 
You do not seem to have a word for any 
of us.” 

She started, blushing furiously. 

“T was thinking,” she faltered out. 

“Thinking! What do yeung women 
have to think about, Etty?” Severn cried, 
flinging himself down on the lounge beside 
Kathleen. “I never could discover what 
they had to occupy their thoughts unless 
they took up a whim—or fell in love.” 

“Don’t you think a new gown would 
afford some matter for thought ?” Cissy said 
meditatively. 

“ Kit is above thinking of her clothes,” 
laughed Severn. 

“Above thinking of my clothes? You 
must think me a very extraordinary 
person, Charley !” Kathleen exclaimed, “ I 
can assure you very few women rise to such 
a height that they can become indifferent 
to what they wear. I am not one of the 
few.” 

‘Well then, were your thoughts in your 
wardrobe when you sat looking as if you 
neither heard or saw what was going on 
around you!” Severn asked. 

‘* No, they were not,” Kathleen said, her 
colour rising still more. 

“Come, come, I will not have Kit 
worried,” Etty cried out from the tea- 
table. “You are not bound to answer 
impertinent questions, Kit.” 

“Worried! was I worrying you?” 
Severn said, “I did not in the least 
mean it.” 

“*T know you did not,” she said softly, 
and rose from her seat. “I was think- 
ing of a letter I must finish in time for 
post, so I must run away and get it 
ready.” 

She left us, going into the drawing-room. 
Redfern looked after her. 

“She says she must go home to her 
people in Ireland ; that she cannot bear 
to be away from her brothers and her 
father while they are in such a state of 
danger,” he said, in a low voice to Etty. 
“T have said all I can to her, but it’s no 
use. Will you try and bring her to reason 
—do your best to put such nonsense out 
of her head?” 

“Yes,” Etty answered, “I'll try ; it won’t 
be my fault if I don’t succeed.” She looked 
across at me. I wondered what she could 
mean, but I said nothing. Templer and 
Cissy were deep in some afiairs of their 
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own. Redfern got up and sauntered into 
the conservatory; Etty went after him. 
Finding myself alone with Severn I called 
him to come out into the porch, and as we 
went down the hall together I shook the 
library door. It was locked. 

Sitting amongst the flowers and coloured 
leaves I told Severn what I had seen, and 
how I had followed the figure into the 
hall. 

He listened with an expression of un- 
mixed annoyance on his face, and pondered 
for a moment or two. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” he said at last, 
“if you don’t mind we'll go down to the 
village and see the foreman. Some of the 
men are at the bottom of this, believe me, 
and if so”—he clenched his hand, his brow 
darkened—“TI pity him if I catch him,” 
he muttered. 

The wind was moaning fitfully amongst 
the dark trees as we went out into the 
cold and dismal scene. There was a moon 
in the sky, but her light was obscured by 
masses of drifting vapour, and only a 
yellowish glare showed her whereabouts. 
The sprinkling of snow which had driven 
me indoors was now supplemented by a 
mixture of icy rain. It was not a pleasant 
evening to be out of doors. 

Charley and I pushed on bravely, 
although the path by which we went was 
almost ankle-deep in melting snow, and 
every step brought us into deeper and 
deeper drifts of it. Still we trudged on, 
not speaking much, keeping our faces 
buried in the collars of our ulsters, for to 
smoke would have been trying in the teeth 
of such a wind. 

The village lay in the dip of the hills 
behind Hollygrove, something less than 
a mile off, and twenty minutes’ struggle 
with wind and weather landed us safely 
in the little cluster of houses which called 
itself a village. It was easy to find Mr. 
Pink, Gillder’s foreman. His lodgings were 
in the post-office, general-dealer’s, chief 
baker’s, combined in one, which, next 
to the vicarage, was the largest and most 
imposing house in the village. He was 
evidently much surprised by what both 
Severn and I had to tell. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “I can answer for 
it the library door was locked fast enough 
by two o’clock yesterday, and to my know- 
ledge no one has been in there to-day, for 
the panels for the bookcases have not 
been sent down from town yet, and things 
in that room are at a standstill for the 
present,” 





Severn looked at me. 

“Could anyone get at the key?” I 
asked. 

“Well, sir, anybody might have a 
second key, but no one could get our key. 
Here it is in my pocket.” 

He produced a bunch of keys, selected 
one, and showed it to us. 

“It has not been out of my possession 
since the work began,” he said. There 
was a quiet dignity about the man which 
carried conviction along with it. We both 
felt it would be impossible to doubt his 
word, and yet neither of us could have 
been mistaken as to what we had seen. 

‘Someone must have made out a second 
key,” Severn said. “I should very much 
like to have a look round the library, that 
is if you will lend me your keys—or will 
you come back with us yourself? It’s a 
bad night, it is true, but then I am most 
anxious to get to the bottom of this, and I 
should very much like you to come ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Pink said; “I was just going 
to offer to come, for I want to get to the 
bottom of it too.” 

Our walk back was simply a repetition 
of our walk to the village, only I think 
the slush was wetter and the wind colder ; 
we were delighted when we saw the lamps 
gleaming across the snow and knew we 
were near home. Severn opened the hall 
door quietly, and with as little noise as it 
was possible for three men to make, we 
entered the hall, Taking one of the lamps 
from its stand, the master of the house 
approached the library door. It was fast 
locked. 

“T thought so,” cried the foreman, 
turning to us. 

“It is very odd,” Severn said, “but as 
we are here we may as well take a look 
round.” 

Pink unlocked and flung open the door, 
but none of us ventured across the thres- 
hold. We stood sickened, overpowered, 
in a group around the door. The room 
was filled with the choking disgusting 
odour which had so startled us the pre- 
vious night, and which had come upon me 
in my bedroom. We looked at each 
other. 

“Drains?” said Severn, turning to the 
foreman. 

“No, sir, not a drain passes near this 
part of the house. We had the floor up on 
account of that smell; ’twasn’t half as bad 
either.” 

“You noticed it before then?” Severn 
asked. 
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“ Yes, sir ; here and in two of the upper 
rooms.” 

“Ah! the room at the corner?” I cried. 

“ Yes,” said Pink, turning on me sharply ; 
“how do you know ?” 

“Because I sleep in it,” I said, and 
then I told Severn of-my last night’s 
experience. 

He could only say ‘“‘ How very strange !” 
and look at the foreman. 

“What other room did you perceive it 
in?” I asked. 

“The room corresponding to yours, on 
the other side,” Pink replied. 

“Kathleen’s room,” Severn said; 
must ask her.” 

“ No—don’t,” I cried, “only get Mrs. 
Severn to put her somewhere else.” 

The foreman came forward quietly. 

“Allow me, sir,” he said, taking the 
lamp out of Severn’s hand and going - fear- 
lessly into the room. Emboldened by his 
example we followed him. The same sense 
of an awful presence amongst us, which I 
and the rest of our party had felt on the 
previous evening, came upon us now. Pink 
was like a ghost, Severn’s face expressed 
unbounded horror and disgust. The fore- 
man’s eyes went round the room as if seek- 
ing for something, and I felt the same 
rush of blood to my heart as I had done 
on the night before, but the loathsome 
smell seemed to drift away, and the dread 
sensation lessened in a moment. We went 
round the room, opened every press, poked 
the walls, flung back the shutters. No- 
thing was to be seen, nor, although we 
went through the whole of the front part 
of the house, did we come upon anything 
startling. 

As we returned to the hall we saw a 
white figure come gliding down the stairs. 
The foreman started, but to me there was 
nothing very surprising in it. It was only 
Cissy Redfern in a soft clinging white 
gown, dressed for dinner. 

She looked at us. 

“ Why—not dressed ! We were wonder- 
ing what had become of you. Etty has 
been sending everywhere for you, Charley, 
and we went to listen at your door, Major 
Tottenham. We heard you fussing about 
inside,” she said. 

“Did you?” I asked, and then I re- 
membered myself. The girls must not 
know of the mysterious things going on 
around us. ‘“ We'll soon be ready,” I said, 
opening the drawing-room door for her. 
Once she had disappeared, I beckoned to 
the foreman. “Come with me,” I said, 
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“we do not want the ladies to be 
frightened, but I'd like you to come to 
my room.’ 

We went upstairs together and entered 
the warm, bright, luxurious apartment. A 
faint sickly smell seemed to linger about in 
it, but there was nothing else. 

We held a brief consultation in whispers, 
and the man agreed to search the upper part 
of the house while we were at dinner. 

“To tell the truth, Pink,” said Severn, 
“my wife’s jewels are worth stealing, and 
I am rather anxious on their account, so 
many things of the kind have been stolen 
of late. Ill take the most valuable of 
them to London to-morrow, but in the 
meantime——” 

In the meantime we must scurry into 
our clothes and eat our dinner as best we 
could. 





IN THE SPEAKER'S GALLERY. 

To people who, towards eleven o’clock at 
night, begin to think of their beds, it is 
something of a surprise to come once in a 
way to a part of the town where everything 
at that hour is still in full swing—say in 
the purlieus of the Palace of Westminster 
when Parliament is sitting late. Shops are 
everywhere closing, or closed, and the 
streets, losing their brilliance, are putting on 
their late-at-night look. But here the open 
space is shaded with innumerable lights, 
dominated by the glowing beacon on the 
lofty tower, while the clock, like an over- 
grown moon, shines redly through the haze 
of night, and lamps glide about with the 
vivacity of fire-flies—lamps from the 
carriages and cabs which are still hurry- 
ing on to the great legislative palace that 
seems to hold a sleepless carnival in the 
dull and drowsy night. A carnival not of 
roystering youth and pleasure-loving dames, 
but of business-like people, of staid-looking 
elderly men, the gentler sex conspicuously 
absent, unless perhaps for some deter- 
mined and wiry-looking woman, charged 
with some mission as to woman’s rights or 
wrongs. 
- Perhaps, with all its widely-opened gates, 
its sparkling lights, and throng of visitors, 
this Palace of Westminster is not a strictly 
hospitable place. One might think that it 
would be sufficient for a casual visitor to 
announce himself as an elector of West- 
minster or a Yorkshire voter, or even more 
generally as a free-born Briton, to ensure a 
welcome from his representatives. But 
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such is hardly the case. Westminster 
Hall is at your service indeed, dimly 
lighted, and where footsteps echo in its 
wide emptiness. You may linger there and 
admire its desolate grandeur. But when 
you reach the raised dais at the end of the 
hall, where kings may have sat and looked 
down on subject feudatories, and turn 
towards the corridor leading to the Houses 
of Parliament, the swinging door is barred 
at once by a polite but wide-awake police- 
man. It is not sufficient that you are 
charged with a mission to watch the 
behaviour of the House of Commons 
generally. But whisper the name of your 
chosen member of Parliament, and the 
door swings open before you, and you 
enter the long corridor. The corridor 
leads on in a broad and stately way, with 
statues on either hand of past parlia- 
mentary celebrities, and at the further 
end, polishing with their heads the stone 
mouldings and the bases of the statues, sit 
a long row of people waiting for a far- 
away chance of admission to the Stranger’s 
Gallery, already full, and likely to be to 
the end of the sitting. Time was when a 
member’s constituents, even of the more 
influential sort, were well-pleased to get 
his sign manual admitting to this gallery, 
and expected nothing better at his hands. 
But in these days there is a feeling about 
that nothing will do but the Speaker’s 
Gallery. Nor is the feeling unnatural, 
seeing that each of the six hundred and 
fifty odd members can give two orders to 
a gallery that can hardly hold two hundred 
sitters, and that the chances of getting in on 
any occasion of importance are at least 
three to one against the holder of such an 
order. Surely some self-denying ordinance 
is here called for, on the basis of the pro- 
priety of issuing no more tickets than the 
place will hold. For the Stranger’s 
Gallery is a very good gallery in itself; 
it is only the difference between pit and 
pit-stalls, but there it is, and young Jones 
from the Llanbryn Chronicle office wil] be 
direfully offended with the member for 
Llanbryn boroughs if he tries to put him 
off with a stranger’s order. 

Poor Jones came up to town with the 
notion that his connection with the 
Chronicle would ensure him instant ad- 
mission into the Press Gallery, and a 
cordial reception among his confréres ; but 
he did not find it so. ‘‘ There was not the 
warm brotherliness of old times among the 
press,” Jones is forced to admit. He is 
a very communicative fellow, and seeing 





me gazing somewhat sadly at the row of 
people waiting for a very long-way-off 
chance of getting in, he addresses me with 
happy confidence: ‘* What is these?” he 
asks. “Strangers is they? Come, Mr. 
Watkins, you shall not make a stranger of 
me then. Shall you know Mr. Watkins 
the member now, mister; a very good 
man, if you please?” and then Jones 
offers to introduce me, but as it turns out 
that he had only met him once on the 
platform at a public meeting it hardly 
seemed worth while to trouble him. “ But 
you shall see, he shall be very pleased to 
see me,” adds Jones confidently. 

The corridor ends in a fine lofty hall, 
with groined roof and cheerfully lighted, a 
place where cross-ways meet—four corridors 
to four points of the compass. The Lords 
to the right—who have long ago shut up 
for the night—all quiet and deserted ; the 
way to the committee-rooms in front, busy 
enough in the morning, but now also 
deserted ; and to the left—with the noise 
of footsteps, the reverberation of voices, the 
busy hum of traffic, with brilliant lights 
glittering, and everything in full swing 
and go—the way to the redoubtable 
Commons. 

Jones hurries forward seeing other 
people passing in, but is caught in the 
arms of two policemen. ‘But Mr. Wat- 
kins,” he exclaims, breathless. ‘Send in 
your card, and write his name on the 
back,” cries a policeman succinctly, a good- 
natured policeman, with a pleasant smile 
and fine teeth. And so the card is written, 
two cards indeed, for profiting by Jones’s 
experience, I address my Mr. Watkins in 
the same manner, and we are ordered to 
take up a position clear of the doorway 
joining either of two files of eager men, a 
file on each side—like so many schoolboys 
at football waiting for the kick-off—con- 
tinually edging nearer and nearer, and as 
often sent apart by the voice, gestures, and 
even bodily strength of the A division. 
For everybody is craning forward to see 
what is to be seen: the movement in the 
inner lobby, the members passing in and 
out ; each of us eager for the appearance 
of our own particular Mr. Watkins. The 
policemen themselves who hold the gate 
are worth a little study ; the good-natured 
but peremptory one already noticed, who 
is always ready with a pencil for the un- 
fortunates who have come unprovided ; the 
veteran who has mixed so long with M.Ps. 
that he has contrived to imbibe a parlia- 
mentary manner, unless indeed he is a 
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reduced M.P. who has been taken in out of 
charity. 

“Now then, Mr. Watkins! Anybody 
here for Mr. Watkins?” shouts our cheer- 
ful policeman suddenly, and Jones dashes 
forward eagerly and vanishes from sight. 
My Mr. Watkins is not so prompt as the 
other, but his name, too, is called in good 
time, and I spin up the inner corridor 
adorned with glass-covered wall paintings, 
and into the lobby of the house—the lobby 
proper—a handsome Gothic hall, with a 
massive timber roof, brilliantly lighted and 
cheerful in aspect, the tesselated pavement 
studded with groups in eager converse, 
while fragments of torn papers strew the 
ground like snow. Right opposite appear 
the sacred double doors of the House itself, 
and as members pass in and out, and the 
doors swing to and fro, you catch a glimpse 
of the Speaker’s solemn wig or the glitter 
of the golden mace. Between the doors is 
a huge porter’s chair in leather stuck all 
over with cards and slips of paper, and 
gentlemen in evening dress with golden 
badges about their necks keep watch and 
ward continually. In the left-hand corner 
is the post and telegraph office, and in 
another corner a buffet after the railway 
fashion, while to the right of the entrance 
to the House, visible through the pierced 
stonework panelling, is the staircase that 
leads to the Speaker’s Gallery. 

““Why shall there be all these diffi- 
culties,” asks Jones fretfully—he has got no 
further than the lobby as yet—‘“ when I 
come from Llanbryn all the way on 
purpose ?” 

And then I remind Mr. Jones that the 
House of Commons has never been cordial 
in its welcome to visitors. And that, in 
the words of Sir Erskine May, “so long 
as the Commons were obliged to protect 
themselves against the rough hand of pre- 
rogative they strictly enforced the exclu- 
sion of strangers,” while this particular 
danger past, “apprehensions arose from 
another quarter, and the privilege was 
asserted as a protection to Parliament 
against the clamours and intimidations of 
the people,” with a gentle nudge for Jones 
to mark the application of this latter 
passage. Jones looks incredulous at all this. 
“It was just with the public as it was with 
the press ; the Parliament kept them out 
as Jong as they could and then had to cave 
in.” 

And all this is very ungrateful of 
Jones, for Mr. Watkins has taken the 
trouble to look up the Sergeant-at-Arms to 





try and get him into the Speaker’s Gallery, 
which he would not do except for a brother 
Welshman. I am afraid my Mr. Watkins 
won’t take as much pains; but then, I am 
only an Englishman. 

. And Mr. Watkins is extremely sorry, hut 
really there is not an inch of room, nor 
likely to be to-night. Mr. Gladstone is up, 
and a grand passage of arms is expected. 
Already the rumour of it is in the air, 
and members are thronging in, and our 
Watkinses are eager to join the throng. 
It is hard upon Jones, who has come all 
the way from Llanbryn to hear the debate. 
But, after all, he has here all the acces- 
sories, and can fill up all the rest from the 
morning papers. 

In the meantime the scene in the lobby 
is animated enough, with a low hum about 
it of eayer talk, and the doorway like 
the entrance to a beehive. In and out 
pour the members — illustrious, distin- 
guished, notorious, unknown—some in 
evening dress and with the air of men of 
fashion, others rough and unkempt in the 
guise of cynic philosophers ; keen-looking 
manufacturers, tall and tottery country 
baronets, bluff squires, and waxen-faced 
lawyers; here a massive countenance patient 
of infirmity, there the terra-cotta visage of 
the Member for Potheen. And then there 
is the miscellaneous crowd that has drifted 
in: the press-man on the look-out for 
paragraphs, the Parliamentary agent who 
is rolling along some private Bill, the depu- 
tation from some big city in the north. 
Over all these a strong detachment of 
the A Division, with Inspector Denning 
at their head, keep a careful eye, the 
inspector with the silver button at the top, 
a wintry bloom on his face, that is still 
haggard with night-watches. It is not a 
restful place this lobby ; there are no seats 
for weary limbs, except a bench which is 
reserved for Treasury messengers. But 
now there is a sudden turmoil. Members 
dash in excitedly, a sudden silence, and 
then bells ring and hoarse voices are shout- 
ing that a division is called, and the lobby 
is to be cleared. And so Mr. Jones and I 
find ourselves outside. 

It is nearly midnight now and the House 
will be rising soon, so that it is not worth 
while to wait for a chance of getting in, 
and we walk down the long corridor 
towards Westminster Hall. The strangers 
at the gate are all asleep now among a 
débris of orange-peel and bits of news- 
paper and other evidences of light refresh- 
ment, 
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“T am not very much pleased with Mr. 
Watkins,” remarks Jones gloomily. 

But perhaps Jones is a little unreason- 
able, for his member has promised to put 
him on the Speaker’s list for the first 
available day. 

And Mr. Watkins is as good as his word, 
for here is Jones again pushing his way 
eagerly through Palace Yard, in broad day- 
light this time, for it is Wednesday, when the 
House sits at two in the afternoon for this 
once. In a general way Wednesday sit- 
tings begin at twelve, and an ordinary 
Wednesday is about as quiet a day as could 
be chosen, being devoted to private mem- 
bers and their Bills. But to-day it is 
different. There is an air of excitement 
in Palace Yard, a throng of people are 
moving to and fro, and a considerable force 
of police is occupied in keeping everybody 
in motion and dispersing every cluster of 
persons that may form the nucleus of a 
crowd, In Westminster Hall there is 
already a considerable gathering waiting 
on the chance of seeing some celebrity pass 
in that way, although most of the mem- 
bers of the House make use of the 
members’ entrance outside. Along the 
corridors there is a good deal of coming 
and going, and already a long file of people 
are waiting for admission to the Strangers’ 
Gallery. 
rank of outsiders is denser than ever, 
more eager to crane forward, with a 
stronger tendency to collapse, and the cries 
of the policemen, “Stand back” and 
“Make way,” are louder and more fre- 
quent. Numbers of people arrive with 
cards or slips of paper, which they hand to 
the policeman and retire to join the queue 
of expectants. Happy are those who have 
been beforehand in their applications to 
their particular Mr. Watkins! For the 
crush of to-day is something of a surprise. 
Up to last night nobody expected anything 
but a humdrum quiet day. Then there 
was a scene in the House and the prospect 
of a further scene to follow. Mr. Glad- 
stone is going to speak his mind, and all 
the world is agog to hear him and to 
witness what seems strongly probable, a 
regular row in the House. 

And now those who are down for the 
Speaker’s Gallery are collected in a little 
group. For the Speaker has passed into 
the House, but has not yet taken the chair. 
As soon as the Speaker has assured him- 
self that forty members are in the House 
he takes the chair, and the Serjeant-at- 
Arms sends out the list for the Speaker’s 
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Gallery. And we squeeze in, one by one, 
between a carven pillar and a stout police- 
man. Jones is pale with excitement. 
How if Watkins has proved untrue? But 
no; we are passed all right, and are now 
free of the lobby—which is all of a swarm 
with people—and to make our way to the 
convenient hole in the wall that leads up 
to the gallery. Here there is a con- 
siderable squeeze—a situation relieved by 
the jokes of an Irish member who has a 
friend or two among the throng—then a 
rush up the stairs, and the House is before 
you. It is like the sight of the sea after 
struggling up the sand-hills. 

The light falls broad and full upon the 
floor of the House, bringing out the full 
wig of the Speaker, and the three compacter 
wigs of the clerks at the table beneath 
him; glances on the gilt bindings of the 
rows of books, on the crimson covers of the 
conventional despatch-boxes which mark the 
positions of the leaders of the House and of 
the Opposition ; glows full on the golden 
mace, that bauble with all its associations 
of semi-feudal state. A glow among the 
gloom ; among the gloom of black coats 
and blacker hats which hangs like a thunder- 
cloud on either side. But what a multi- 
tudinous gabble, as if all the schools in 
London were turned in here, and were 
learning their lessons at once, with now 
and then something read over in a kind of 
plain song, like the sound of a psalm in a 
fair ! 

Suddenly everything becomes still; as 
they say, you might hear a pin drop. Mr. 
Jones drives his elbows into my ribs and 
almost flies over the railing in front, into 
the arms of noble lords in their gallery just 
below. ‘‘That shall be our old man,” he cries 
enthusiastically,as a worn leonine face looks 
over the crimson despatch-box, looks over 
towards the thundercloud opposite in a 
calm and thoughtful manner. By this time 
the House is as full as it will hold, every 
seat occupied, or marked with signs of 
occupation in the way of hat or papers, 
and members have overflowed into the side 
galleries. Many peers too are in the 
gallery below us, some old veterans of the 
Lower House, who sniff the battle like old 
war-horses, an archbishop and others of the 
spiritual baronage. The Speaker’s guests 
are packed as tight as they can be; the 
interstices filled up with boys in gowns, 
their initials blazoned in red _ sealing- 
wax in the interior of their trencher caps— 
these are Westminster boys, I fancy, who 
have some presumptive claim to an allot- 
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ment of seats—and as for the strangers they 
can’t move hand or foot without a struggle. 
Still, the silence is almost oppressive, all 
are waiting for the voice of that old man 
eloquent, and his voice clear and yet slightly 
embarrassed in its tones, penetrates to 
every part of the assemblage, to every 
corner of that plain but handsome chamber. 

The silence and attention do not last 
very long. Soon at some turn in the 
veteran minister’s discourse, a peal of rude 
derisive laughter flashes out against him, 
a roar against which the strongest voice 
would be powerless. The minister waits 
patiently for silence, but sends a glance 
across that might silence any less organised 
chorus. It is the glance of Achilles grown 
old, and who has taken the place of Nestor 
in the assembly, but with some of the 
ancient fire still slumbering under the 
grizzled eyebrows. 

It is curious now to notice the contrast 
between the opposing forces. The Con- 
servatives youthful, florid, loud-voiced ; 
the Liberals grave, bald-headed, wrinkled. 
It seems strange that youth should take 
the side of prudence, caution, and timidity ; 
that age should be bold, innovating, rash. 
But then we reflect that these are not so 
much young men as old acres personified, 
an impassable stockade of acres bound 
together by dead men’s fingers; nor old 
men here so much as new machinery and 
new social conditions. So that if one could 
take a panoramic view of all that lies be- 
hind these two great parties, we should see 
on that side parks, glades, and forests, 
broad farms and big houses, a wide and 
pleasant land full of sunshine and sport ; a 
land that is worth a good deal of howling 
for by its possessors, if howling can only 
keep it as it is. And on this side foundries 
and factories, with whirring wheels and 
beating hammers, steamships ploughing the 
waves, and railways furrowing the land ; 
honourable members for steam and for iron, 
aye, and even for the new-born power— 
electricity. 

But the Speaker’s rolling mellow voice 
recalls us from these barren speculations, 
for something like a disturbance is going 
on; short passionate speeches, storms of 
cheers on either side, tempests of disappro- 
bation, and that mellow persuasive voice is 
like oil on the water, or on the fire—which 
is it? I dare say most of us can recall 
such a voice in youth, so kind, so persua- 
sive, and yet that meant whacking all the 
same. 

And I have got to look after Jones, who 





is dancing up and down on the bench, all 
frizzling with excitement. Once he waved 
his hat beyond the barrier and excited 
the indignant reprehension of a lordly- 
looking usher, and he is constantly diving 
down among the peers. ‘Huish, I say; 
who is he now ?” as some new orator rises 
in his place. It is all very well to be thus 
familiar with an archbishop who may be 
professionally long-suffering, but will the 
dukes and earls put up with it? As for 
Jones, fair play to him, he would have 
accosted the Great Mogul on his peacock 
throne, without the least taste of shyness. 
It is a national trait and a good one in its 
way. But to see Jones transfixed by some 
audacious statement on the part of the 
Opposition, how he folds his arms fiercely, 
and seems inclined to reply on his own 
account, but contents himself with a defiant 
shake of the head as he mutters, “ Well, 
we shall see what our old man has got to 
say to that.” 

But as for that we might sing a comic 
song up here without attracting much at- 
tention at this moment. For the House is 
in the wildest state of excitement. Mem- 
bers spring to their feet en masse ; heads 
are craning over from the galleries; the 
eyes of all are fixed in one direction ; the 
Speaker himself rises aghast. Is it a ghost 
that has appeared on the floor of the House? 
A ghost, no, it is rather Hamlet himself, a 
pale man in black. 

Then we hear a still small voice from 
beneath, “Sir, I claim my right,” followed 
by a perfect tornado of cries and groans. 
But as the Speaker demands silence by his 
gestures, the confused noises cease, and the 
mellifluous tones, with the whacking some- 
how wrapped up in them, blandly request 
the still small voice to withdraw. And 
the still small voice seems to have some- 
thing more to say which is fairly blown to 
the winds by an excited roar like the 
trumpeting of wild elephants, enough to 
carry a man off his feet. We begin to see 
our way now—the still small voice is dis- 
turbing the order of the House, and 
execution is forthwith to be done. 

And execution is done accordingly in 
very summary fashion. It is John Wilkes 
over again, with his Number Forty-five, 
North Briton—harmless and flat to read 
in these present days—to say nothing of a 
certain essay that the author would have 
done well not to print. But there is a 
curious contrast between the Wilkes affair 
and this. In the former the House roared 
for the defendant member, and he would 
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not come. In this case the member comes 
to make his defence, and the House roars 
him away. 

But a division is called for over the 
affair, the sand-glass is turned, and the 
House is in a state of ebullition. Nowa 
division is always an interesting sight, a 
sight that for centuries was deemed unfit 
for profane eyes. Formerly all the galleries 
were cleared, and strangers turned out, 
and even the reporters had to pack up 
their note-books and walk out. It is only 
since 1853 that visitors have been able to 
sit quietly and watch the members swarm- 
ing in and out. 

The day has become overcast, so that 
there is but a dusky light in the house, and 
now a warm and yellow radiance shines 
through the transparent roof, bringing into 
full prominence every feature of the busy 
scene ; the escape of the members who 
wish to avoid the division, the onrush of 
those who want to share in it. The doors 
are now closed, and the sonorous voice of 
the Speaker is heard once more putting 
the question. 

The reason that he puts the question 
twice, my dear Jones, is that none may 
vote who has not heard it, for it would be 
contrary to the unwritten law of Parlia- 
ment for any man to vote who had not 
heard the question put, a part of the slow 
and solemn procedure that suited our fore- 
fathers. 

The members below are now filing away 
to the right and left, a great outflow in one 
direction, a small trickle in the other, till 
at last the House is left quite still and 
empty, but for the Speaker leaning back 
in his chair and the clerks at the table 
busy over their records. 

It is a quiet tranquil time which must 
be especially grateful to the reporters at 
the opposite end of the House, whose 
pencils have been busy enough hitherto. 
So still is it that we can hear the whisper- 
ings and rustlings behind the open screen- 
work that zenana-like obscures the faces 
and forms of the women in their niche 
over above the reporters. ‘ But why shall 
they put them behind a screen?” asks 
Jones indignantly. Well, that is partly 
their own fault after all. There was a 
golden age when ladies were admitted to 
the galleries side by side with men, and 
to attend the debates of the House had, 
towards the middle of the last century, 
become quite a fashionable amusement. 
But in 1778, on some occasion when 
strangers were ordered to withdraw, the 





ladies who were present, sundry charming 
and noble dames among them, flatly refused 
to move; and the business of the country 
was interrupted for nearly two hours before 
they could be got rid of. Whereupon the 
indignant Commons refused to readmit 
them on any terms whatever. Nor were 
they ever seen again in the old House of 
Commons, which in 1834 was burnt to the 
ground. But two years after the fire a 
Ladies’ Gallery was instituted, behind a 
grating, in the temporary house; and now 
they have nothing to complain of in the 
way of comfort, although they may sigh 
over the barbarism that hides all their 
possibly pretty faces and elegant costumes 
behind a stupid iron grille. 

It is not long before the members are 
thronging in again from the lobbies. And 
Jones springs excitedly to his feet. 

“There he goes, there he goes; he has 
voted after all whatever.” And sure 
enough, walking up the floor of the House, 
all by himself, pale but determined-looking, 
is the owner of the still small voice, the 
hero of this day of hubbub and con- 
fusion. 

And now the four tellers walk up to the 
table, recede a few paces, advance in rigid 
line and bow simultaneously. The num- 
bers are read out by the tellers of the 
majority, and the solemn announcement is 
made that the member proposed to be 
expelled has voted—very naturally one 
would say—with the noes. The Speaker, 
with equal solemnity, reports the matter to 
the House who receives the announcement 
with mingled feelings, in which perhaps 
perplexity predominates. For if there 
should be another division upon the point, 
whether or not the vote should be struck 
out, in which the victim might vote again 
among the noes, with the result of another 
division again upon that, a prospect of 
division upon division opens out, that the 
mind refuses to follow. But the leader of the 
Opposition adroitly avoids this no thorough- 
fare, and another division is taken upon the 
main question, the last one it appears was 
not upon the main question at all, but as 
to whether something stands in place of 
something else, which is a refinement 
altogether caviare to the non-parliamentary 
mind ; but this time the matter is effectually 
clinched, the member of heretofore ceases 
to be a member, and a new writ is ordered 
for the vacancy. After this the interest 
of the day is over, the crowd ebbs quickly 
away, and some half-dozen members on 
each side of the House are left to discuss 
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boiler explosions. And Jones, after listen- | a cluster of undoubted admirers soon fol- || 


ing for awhile, darts away to secure just | 
* Ty . ; 
two or three more words with Mr. Watkins. | 


DAFFODIL, 

CHAPTER DAFFODIL 

Darrovit's delight in the pleasures of 
London was a sight to make an old man 
or woman young. After a short pause of 
astonishment, when she seemed almost 
breathless at all the brilliance and gaiety 
of the new life to which she was intro- 
duced, she flung herself into the whirl of 
it with a zest of enjoyment that surpassed 
even Lady Bess’s expectations. The ride, 
the drive, the opera, the dance, each fresh 
scene was a new fairyland to her. One by 
one she got over all her surprises, and 
found her pleasures grow delightfully 
familiar. She became accustomed to rich 
clothes, critical as to delicate tints and 
fabrics, quick to see what suited her style, 
and glad and triumphant at the admiration 
excited by the ingenuous beauty of her 
face. 

Allher proceedings were vividly sketched 
in a series of letters to her guardian, and 
by the light of love he read between the 
lines. Her pride, her joy in herself and 
her beauty, were all for his sake. She 
wanted him to be proud of her. He 
was still the only star that had arisen 
in her sky, the hero of her happy little 
world. 

“How much longer will this last?” he 
asked himself as he placed the packet in 
his breast. : 

There was no harm in keeping them, he 
said—child-like letters of a child to her 
guardian. When Daffodil should be mar- 
ried to that other and greater hero who 
was to come, his keeping of them, even 
then, would be no offence to her husband, 
or to his wife. 

In the beginning of her season of tri- 
umph, a certain thoughtless frankness of 
speech seemed to interfere with Daffodil’s 
popularity. For instance, she would, mis- 
taking an elderly bachelor for: someone 
else, ask him joyously if his daughters 
were here to-night ; or she would gently 
convey to a youth of her own age that he 
was too young to recollect some year of the 
world which she herself was able to re- 
member. But a few lectures from Lady 
Bess, and her own desire to wound no one, 
easily cured her of this little awkwardness. 
She quickly learned to pick her own glad 
steps so as to tread upon nobody’s toes, and 
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lowed her wherever she went. 


“Do not be too easily pleased, my || 
_ dear,” said her chaperon, seeing how kindly || 
‘and unhesitatingly she welcomed them | 
‘all to her side; but Daffodil was in no 
‘danger of being too easily pleased. 


liked them all collectively, because she was 
happy and on good terms with her fellow- 
creatures. They were part of a pleasant 
outside world ; but outside they individually 
remained. Not one of them found an 
entrance into the paradise of her inner 
wind. 

But there came a moment when Lady 
Bess decided that it was time she began to 
think of being particularly pleased ; and 
that was when Lord Castlemoat became 
one of her worshippers. 

On a certain evening Daffodil was dress- 
ing, a magnificent bouquet from Lord 
Castlemoat lying on the table before her, 
while she reflected wistfully that the only 
cloud in her sky was caused by Mr. Dart- 
field’s long delay about coming to town. 
He had always some good reason for put- 
ting off his expected visit. 

Even while she thought of him a letter 
from him was put into her hand. 

“Perhaps he is coming to-night!” she 
thought in a flutter of delight; “and I 
wonder how he will like me in this new 
kind of dress?” 

The dress was a shimmering gauzy robe, 
neither blue, nor green, nor silver, but a 
delicate mingling of all three, singularly 
becoming to peach-like cheeks, radiant 
dark eyes, and curling golden locks. 

Any one who could not like her in that 
dress must indeed be very hard to please. 

No, he was not coming. She dropped 
the letter and a flush of disappointment 
rose to her face. Was it possible he did 
care for her after all? Should she ever 
have come to this foolish London if she 
had not believed he was soon to follow! 
He had known her mind, and yet he stayed 
prosing there with Father about the affairs 
of the farm, when any stupid farming 
neighbour would have pleased the old man 
as well, 

She sent her maid away, and stamped 
her little feet up and down the room, weep- 
ing wildly over her beautiful gown. 

“‘T will marry somebody and go away,” 
she said, “away where he will never see 
me again !” 

And then she stooped and picked up the 
offending letter, and re-read a few of the 
tenderest words it contained. The look of 
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pain was gradually smoothed out of her | time had passed in a far different manner 


prow, and the sobs hushed in her throat. | from that of Daffodil’s guardian. 


The words seemed to have his voice in 


them, and her passion was stilled. How | 


When 
quite young, with only a small income and 
rather vague prospects, he had shone on 


could she ever have doubted that he loved | society as a male beauty, an exquisite of 


her ? How could she ever have questioned 
that he was right, whether he came or | 
She straightened the | 


whether he stayed 1 
crumpled page, kissed it solemnly, and 
locked it up in a casket with the rest of 
his letters. Then she felt better, laughed 
a little to think she could have been angry 
with Laurence ; was sure he would come to 
her as soon as was possible; knew he had 
loved her and been good to her since she 
was a baby ; and took up the magnificent 
bouquet which had been sent her by Lord 
Castlemoat. 

How nice it was of people to keep send- 
ing her flowers ! 

Instructed by Lady Bess that it was a 
discourtesy to her friends to neglect to 
wear them, she had become scrupulous in 
the performance of so pleasant a duty ; 
and laden with his lordship’s freshest 
offering she descended radiantly to the 
drawing-room. 

Her hostess glanced at her with satis- 
faction as she entered. Lady Bess had 
persuaded herself that the purest desire for 
her protégée’s welfare had actuated her in 
bringing the girl to London, and in favour- 
ing the suit of her noble wooer. 

The lord was likely to prove a kind hus- 
band, being of an easy, indolent, self-com- 
placent temper, not too young, and master 
of a splendid income. 

He evidently loved Daffodil as much as 
he was capable of loving anything besides 
himself ; and the girl smiled on him. True 
she smiled on a host of other men, but 
then smiling on a lord is a much more 
serious matter than upon a man who is 
only barely eligible. Though she took the 
matter so quietly she must be aware of 
what she was doing, and fortunately her 
unconsciousness, whether real or pretended, 
was not at all displeasing to her suitor. 

Lord Castlemoat also appeared satisfied 
when he came into the room and saw 
Daffodil in her loveliest looks with his 
liowers in her lap. He had quite made up 
his mind to marry this girl, who had at 
first appeared a little crude and unculti- 
vated to his fastidious taste. At this pre- 
cise moment of his life the friendly good- 
humour and undisturbed ease with which 
= met him were particularly charming to 

im. 
A man of about Laurence’s age, his 





the first water, and had been as much 
admired as even his own vanity, which was 
inordinate, could desire. Selfishness had 
forbidden him to think of marrying, and, 
as soon as he found himself tire of trifling 
in drawing-rooms, he had withdrawn from 
the frivolities of life and given himself up 
to the deeper excitement of the gaming- 
table. A man can lose and win a good 
deal in the London clubs, and when in- 
clined for a wider field of action a trip to 
Monaco varied the monotony of Lord 
Castlemoat’s now serious way of life. An 
unexpected stroke of good fortune had 
made him one of the wealthiest peers in 
England, and he had returned to society. 
It had fallen to the lot of our little heroine 
to please his fancy, and to her he was pre- 
pared to throw the handkerchief which 
many fair hands were extended to catch. 

It was now generally supposed that he 
was engaged to Daffodil, and on_ this 
particular evening he entered the room 
with the air of one who expected to be 
welcome, and, having made his greetings, 
looked critically at the young girl while 
he talked in his mellow, nicely-modulated 
voice about the prettiest nothings in the 
prettiest manner. He regarded her much 
as he would have regarded a beautiful 
statue or picture he was on the point of 
purchasing ; and as he would have con- 
sidered how such a statue or picture might 
fill the vacant space or niche in his 
gallery, so he weighed well how the girl 
would fit into the framework of the sur- 
roundings of his life. With a musing 
satisfied smile he admitted that she would 
do. She was a lovely work of Nature 
rather than of art; but what statue or 
picture could flash her smile upon him ? 
He cast a side glance into one of Lady 
Bess’s favourite small round mirrors, and con- 
trasted his own manly and matured beauty 
with that of his chosen wife. His belief 
in his own superlative good looks was un- 
shaken, even though the cares and late 
hours of the gaming-table had prematurely 
swept the hair off the crown of his head, 
and sown deep lines about his eyes. He 
held that he had just arrived at the age 
when a man is most fascinating to a girl 
of Daffodil’s years. 

“Yes,” he reflected, withdrawing his 
eyes from the mirror and letting them rest 
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on the blooming countenance near him, 
“ we shall be a noble pair, and I shall feel | 
that I have not thrown myself away.” 

Lord Castlemoat dined with Lady Bess 
and Daffodil, and later accompanied them 
to the theatre and to a ball. On one of 
the drop-scenes of the play a representa- 
tion of a castle with woods and streams 
took Daffodil’s fancy. 

“Ts your castle at all like that?” she 
asked of her companion. 

“T fancy it is better than that,” he 
answered, smiling complacently, and 
amused at the naive question. 

“Indeed. How beautiful it must be. I 
have never seen an English castle. How 
I should like to go inside that one,” 
gazing with wide-open eyes at the picture. 
“T suppose there is a gallery? I like 
pictures, especially of people who have 
lived.” 

“‘T have a very good gallery,” said his | 
lordship, “‘I am sure you would like it. 
Indeed, I think I have much that would 
please you. The old place is nearly 
perfect. It only wants one thing—a 
mistress.” 

When Lord Castlemoat said this he 
thought he had come very near the pro- 
posal he was now ready to make at any 
moment. Daffodil, however, rather dis- 
concerted him by looking straight in his 
face with the most unconscious eyes, and 
saying : 

“Oh yes, remember. Your mother is 
dead, and you have no wife.” 

The first words were said commiserat- 
ingly. She had a fellow-feeling for any- 
one who had lost his parents, though 
it might have occurred to her that his 
lordship was very well able to take care of 
himself. The second part of her sentence 
was spoken as if the idea of whether he 
was married or not had been presented to 
her for the first time. She added quickly, 
smiling : 

“ But, of course, you will marry some 
day, and then your castle will be perfect, I 
suppose.” ; 

“T do not know,” said Lord Castlemoat, 
“that will depend——” 

And he was about to say something 
which would force her to understand, when 


| yourself ? 





the curtain flew up, and the play went on. 
Lord Castlemoat was annoyed. She | 


| was a most provoking creature with her 


startling show of sympathy one moment 
and utter indifference the next. He 
quickly overcame his feeling of annoyance, 
however, and liked her better than ever. 

It was of no use to speak to her now, she 
was too deep in the interest of the play. 
This was not the first time she had com- 
pletely disconcerted him by her apparent un- 
consciousness of his intentions towards her- 
self. She treated him as a good friend, a 
pleasant companion, but she never would 
appear to understand that he was her 
lover. 

Whether she really knew it or not he 
could not make up his mind, but, from 
whatever point of view he regarded it, her 
conduct but increased his determination to 
marry her. 

Lord Castlemoat did not dance; but at 
the ball he stood aside watching Daffodil 
do so with a sort of wonder at her fresh- 
ness and activity, mingled with admiration 
of her grace, and satisfaction at seeing her 
sought after by men whom he could feel a 
pleasure in disappointing. 

“Let her have her last dance!” he 
thought. ‘“ When she is engaged to me she 
shall dance no more.” 

While putting on her cloak at parting 
he asked her: 

“Will you come and see Moat Castle for 
Lady Bess Courtray and some 
other friends will bear you company.” 

“T should like it greatly,” said Daffodil 
brightly, and she felt really obliged to him 
for his kindness in wishing to gratify her 
whim. 

When Lord Castlemoat proposed the 
visit to Lady Bess the next day, telling 
her that her young guest had promised to 
come to him, the elder lady said to herself 
that there could be no longer any doubt 
about the fulfilment of her own wishes. 
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PART IV. PHCBE’S FORTUNE. 
CHAPTER II. RONAINE AT HOME, 
PHILIP NELSON did not linger about 
the door of the house which contained the 
girl for whose worthless sake he had been 


forswearing his last possession—his own 
honesty. So he did not hear the coming or 


1 going of the cab that carried her away from 


the home to which he had been at such 
pains to bring her. Indeed, he hurried 
away as if from a den of thieves. He had 
not probed the family mystery to its core, 
but that was because his courage was not 








equal to the exposure from the brink of 
which he had turned away sickened and 
dazed, with his hands before his eyes. He 
had been a traveller, groping and stumbling 
along an unknown road, who, when the 
mist clears, finds himself on the edge of 
an abyss into which another step would 
have plunged him. We, knowing the 
secrets of the road, are bound to charge him 


} with leaping to conclusions too suddenly 


for a man of sense—if such he can be called 
who, in cold blood, prefers penal servitude 
| to letting a guilty woman’s bad name fall 
into the mire. But, knowing what he knew 
of Pheebe, and of Stanislas, and of his 
father, and knowing nothing of this intan- 
gible Doyle, the conclusion was at least as 


> clear as the lantern which was all he had 


to guide him. How else could that weak, 
limp, shuffling creature, his father, who had 
never been more forward with the world 
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than a quarter’s bills behind, have suddenly 
developed into competence of which his own 
sons could not guess the source or means ? 
Why had he shuffled and prevaricated 








about Phcebe’s disappearance? Philip even 
yet could not ask himself, why had he lied? 
But if his old neighbour, ‘Stanislas, was the 
thief, and he the receiver, and some arch- 
rascal of the name of Doyle or anything 
else were the player in the dark and pulled 
the strings, then nothing remained a 
mystery that had happened at Cautleigh , 
Hall. Nothing was more natural than that 
a foreign rogue, like Stanislas, should be }} 
the active agent of some master-thief, and | 
should have deliberately netted such useful | 
accomplices as a foolish householder over} 
the ears in debt, and a quick-witted girl to } 
whom nature had given the art of acting 
any part she pleased. ‘‘And if this were so,” ’ 
thought Phil, “no wonder that I was in their 
way—and I have saddled my own shoulders 
with the crimes of a gang of thieves.” 
That was his way of naming Phebe now. 
It would take him a great many years to [ 
become either as young or as old as Doyle. { 
He no longer asked himself if there was 
anything to do, for anything that anybody 
could do must needs be wrong. He was | 
not in the least torn between the conflicting 
claims of private tenderness and public 
duty, for, while feeling bitterly harsh to- 
wards his own household, he did not care for 
the public interest a single straw. Perhaps 
few people do, when the public interest 
does not happen to be at least a little their 
own. At any rate he would have felt 
callous to the theft of the Koh-i-noor itself, 
if he could only have been assured that 
neither his father, nor his enemy, nor the, 
girl whom he—say hated, instead of a yet }} 
more outrageous word—had nothing to do 
with the affair. It was even too late to 
save Phoebe now, with his own father in 
league with her lover. One thing, indeed, 
was just possible—to contrive the arrest or 
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flight of the principal criminal, whoever he 
might be, and thus break up the gang. 
But even that, if managed with superhuman 
tact and skill, would not-save Phoebe, and 
—if managed with no more than one single 
slip—would end in a general exposure. 
Indeed, such a desperate resource did not 
even occur to him. He had given in. 

Then he thought of himself, because he 
was obliged. He knew well enough that 
Ralph’s obstinately and perversely generous 
belief in the honesty of a self-accused 
stranger had given him no more than tem- 
porary safety from arrest, and that the 
Urquharts were cast in a less generous or 
credulous mould than the Bassetts seemed 
to be. Mrs. Urquhart did not look a 
woman likely to put up easily and for- 
givingly with a theft or any other wrong. 
Clearly, he ought, for freedom’s sake, to fly 
the country while he had time, and before 
his means for flight were expended. Some- 
where abroad he could exercise his profes- 
sion, the best upon which an overthrown 
man can fall, and, if that failed him, he 
could use his hands with the best anywhere. 
But what would be the use of bread and 
liberty if he were not in the way when the 
limping law at last overtook her to save 
whom from a few hours’ shame he had 
given up? One may give up all hope of help- 
ing, and yet be unable to tear oneself away 
from the sight of the ruin that no hands 
can hinder. 

Half with intention, half out of habit, 
he wandered, by a long and roundabout 
route, to the lodging off the Strand which he 
had shared with Ronaine on his return from 
Russia. He was really more worn out than 
Pheebe herself, for her anxieties and ex- 
citements of that varied day had been but 
skin-deep compared with Phil’s. As to 
seeing or not seeing his old comrade, he 
had no wish either one way or the other. 
Everything was indifferent, so long as it 
was outside the one great trouble, though 
it would never have occurred to him to 
emulate Doyle by making a sum in com- 
pound addition prove to him that he was 
his own master, and a man. However, 
the chink of light between Ronaine’s 
door and the floor of the second landing 
was not unwelcome, so he knocked and 
entered. 

“Bless the bones,” cried the doctor, 
starting up, “if it isn’t yourself or the 
ghost of ye! If I haven’t been thinking of 
ye this hour, and wondering when I’d be 
called to your funeral—I thought ye’d soon 
have enough of the fens. Here, take some 





hot physic at once; ye look this minute 
as if ye’d brought back half an ague.” 

“ Yes, I’m back,” said Phil, taking what 
Ronaine called hot physic with an un- 
characteristic readiness that made his 
physician stare. ‘Can you let me lie down 
on your sofa for to-night? I’m about as 
tired as a dog can be.” 


“ No, Phil, ye can’t do that, because the 


sofa’s my own kennel—it’s good for the 
brains to lie hard and cool, and the brains 
are my capital ye know. But I believe 
there’s a bed somewhere in the other room, 
and ye can lie in that for as long as ye 
please. But what’s brought ye back? 
Nothing wrong?” 

“No,” said Phil. ‘ What should there 
be wrong ?” 

“Perhaps yere right. Barring the 
extraordinary dearth of disease, I don’t 
know that the world’s much more black 
than it’s painted. Ah! Russia’s the country 
after all; I had a whole patient there, all to 
myself, and that’s more than half the 
practitioners in London can say in their 
lives. Ye gave mea big case, out there, 
Phil—and if ye don’t take care ye'll be 
giving me another here, and a bigger. 
Twas kill or cure then—faith, ’twill be 
cure and kill here, if ye don’t mind. What 
is it, my boy? Don’t ye begin to feel your 
head splitting, and a shiver in the marrow 
of your bones ?” 

“Tm all right,” said Phil. “You're a 
good fellow, Ronaine—I want to say 
that——” 

“ Faith, and ye shall, forit’s true. I can 
perform a crucial operation, any ye like, 
with any man alive—and I will too, as 
soon as I get the chance of half a one. 
I'll begin now. I'll trepan ye, Phil, and 
vivisect ye, both in one. It’s no good 
trying to cheat death and the doctor,” he 
said, taking a good dose of his own 
prescription. “ Ye’ve got something on 
your mind—and it'll have to come oif, 
before ye’re five minutes farther gone.” 

“We've all got something on our minds,” 
said Phil. 

“*Yes—all that have got minds to have 
something on. I’ve a lot on mine; none 
more; worse luck, anyhow. I’ve got nearly 
fifty years, my boy, and more grey hairs 
than you’ve brown ones, and many an old 
story, and not enough patients—and many 
am old song. And here’s the tune of the 
best of them, anyhow: 

Though divvle a halfpenny hides in your pocket, 


And your back be as bare as the shine of a 
shell, P 
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And your life an ould rope—bother luck, but ye’ll 
mock it ! 

Ye’ve the divvle’s own luck, if ye’ve someone 
to tell! 


So out with it, and off with it—if there’s 
one thing I can’t do, it’s talk ; if there’s one 
thing I can it’s listen, without putting in a 
word—barring a good one. Come, is it 
money ?” 

“ No.” 

“Is it Phoebe? Ye see I’ve not forgot 
the name.” 

“T tell you, Ronaine, it’snothing. Nothing 
that talking will mend. I only want a dose 
of sleep.” 

“Ah, then it is Phoebe! If there’s 
anything bus love or money that can really 
bother a man, after his first examination, 
I don’t know the name to call it by. So 
here’s her bad health, anyhow, and bad 
luck to the lot of her. Tm glad it’s not 
money, though, for though I’d have dipped 
into my little girl’s fortune at a pinch, 
it happens just at the minute to be rather 
low.” 

“T suppose you think——” 

“Think? Not I. If I’d been given 
that way, I’d not be the man I am. I 
don’t think ye’ve got something on your 
brain over and above what Nature put 
there, I know. And I'll have it off before 
[I'll let ye shut an eye.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” said Phil, “and get 
over it. I’ve given up my work and my 
a and I’m generally at sea, that’s 
a Ee” 

“And it’s something to have had a situ- 
ation to give up, and it’s a great deal to be 
anywhere, generally or no. I’m generally 
at sea myself—I may say always; but it 
doesn’t make me behave like a bear to my 
friends. If that’s all, throw care to the 
winds, and let to-morrow alone for taking 
care of itself at least as well as to-day. 
Here, take another dose, and slap bad luck 
onthe back,and be a man. There’s plenty 
of people this day worse off than you, with 
only yourself to work for. I suppose ye 
mean your firm have been bursting up with 
the rest? These are bad times, I can tell 
ye, for the people that have got anything 
to lose; better luck for them that have 
none !” 

“Burst up! No. What do you mean?” 

“What, you a financial man, and not 
heard of the great smash that’s been scaring 
the City out of its seven senses? That’s 
queer. Faith, it’s a narrow escape I had 
myself, for I might have invested Zenobia’s 
fortune in that very thing, and lost every 
penny of it—all the savings of a lifetime, 





my boy! But ye don’t seem to care. It’s 
given me quite a turn, thinking what might 
have been !” 

“And what has gone?” asked Phil, 
forcing an appearance of interest in what 
could not possibly concern Pheebe. “ Not 
the Bank of England, I suppose ¢” 

“ You’d think it was, though, from the 
way some of the fellows were going on at 
The Old Grey Mare. It is a bank, though 
—the Golconda—and I’ve been in India, 
and I know pretty well what that'll mean. 
Just think if ’d been in that—why I’d 
have been as clean cleaned out as I am 
now! But the little girl’s fortune’s. all 
right ; ’tis in the Bank of the Future, my 
boy, that would swallow up the Bank of 
England forty times, and then want more. 
But as I’m safe and you're not bit, we can 
smile down from the heights of emptiness 
at the bursting of pockets all over the air. 
Can’t ye get up a laugh, now, at a widow, 
Phil, or an orphan, that some steady fellow, 
as it might be you or me, thought he’d left 
comfortable for life, and’ll now have to go 
to the workhouse, or to the bad, or to the 
worse, maybe? Ye’ve heard of the Gol- 
conda—it’ll be the biggest game in smashes 
this many a day.” 

“ You’ve odd ideas of fun, Ronaine.” 

“Twas. you I thought would have that 
laugh in ye—not me. When a man takes 
to crying over himself, sure he’s first cousin 
to a hyena. Come, out with it, man! If 
ye sit down and cry because ye’ve lost a 
good place, if it was the Queen’s ye’re no 
patient of mine.” - 

“ You are a good fellow, Ronaine,” said 
Phil, “ and I understand what you mean. 
But there’s nothing to tell. I only turned 
up here ‘because I felt beat, and because— 
well, maybe because you're you, and are 
what you seem, and say what you mean. 
You'll find me better to-morrow, I dare 
say.” 

‘i If youre not, I'll know the reason 
why.” He rose, not over steadily, and 
having carried Phil’s empty tumbler to a 
corner of the room, brought it back and 
brewed in it another dose of his favourite 
medicine. ‘‘There, drink that,” said he. 
“Poor young fellow!” he said to himself, 
while pulling off his scarcely conscious 
friend’s boots and getting him between the 
not over clean sheets in the next room, as 
comfortably as his weight allowed. ‘‘ He’s 
in a mess, and he’s the sort of fellow it’ll 
take a team of elephants to get out again. 
And it isn’t more than half Phoebe, unless 
Pheebe’s Latin for a bailiff and Greek for a 
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dun. Well, I’ve made sure of a good 
night for him, anyhow. ‘Tis wonderful 
how some fellows, not wanting for sense 
either, will bother themselves over debts 
they can’t pay. If they can’t they can’t 
— it’s bad enough to bother one’s creditors, 
without bothering one’s own self besides.” 
He took a final night-cap and presently 
stretched himself on the horse-hair sofa, 
where he slept with a peaceful soundness 
that neither a good conscience nor a full 
purse can ensure—as few sleep save 
children, and murderers the night before 
they are hanged. 

When he woke, he went quietly into the 
bedroom, where he found Phil sleeping like 
a log, without having changed the position 
in which he had been laid at least seven 
hours ago. Although Ronaine knew how 
to sleep, his waking hour was never a 
pleasant one, and required a certain amount 
of artificial pulling together. The scene on 
which the pale new sun tried to shine in a 
feeble way was altogether anything but 
agreeable. The room was littered about 
in an indescribable way with all such 
matters as gather about an inveterate roll- 
ing stone, and which he shoots down pell 
mell whenever he happens to pause in his 
rolling—even his clothes, such as he had, 
preferred stray chairs to drawers, and while 
everything had been unpacked, nothing 
had been put away. The learning of the 
physician was not represented by books, 
while instruments appeared to have been 
taking random walks all over the place, in 
order that they might, when wanted, be at 
hand as little as possible. Black bottles 
that certainly did not contain common 
physic stood in the most unlikely places, 
from the threadbare hearthrug to the patch 
of floor-cloth just within the door. And 
in the midst, the lord of this chaos, un- 
washed and half dressed, stood and yawned 
beside the sofa from which he had just 
thrown the horse-cloth that had covered 
him. It was not wonderful that patients 
should not crowd round a physician who 
had certainly saved at least one man from 
the jaws of the grave. P 

The room had degenerated to a remark- 
able extent during the days of Phil’s 
absence, considering how few they had 
been. But Ronaine’s talent for disorder 
was simply grand; order and comfort 
would very likely have made him pine 
away and die. Here, he revelled to his 
heart’s desire in dust and muddle; and yet, 
as I have said, he was never quite himself 
for the first hour after waking. Take 


things as he would, during that: hour he 
could not forget that he had been waiting 
for his grand chance until the real grand 
chance had gone away in the shape of youth, 
and had not waited wisely, and that any 
day the distance between his hand and his 
mouth might widen too far for his hand to 
carry. He could not help remembering 
the all-embracing ambition of his youth, 
which nothing was large enough to satisfy, 
and realising that the first touches of old 
age were falling upon him, and finding him 
still at the starting-place, or even a little 
behind. LEsdaile had not indeed succeeded 
in distancing Raphael, but he had achieved 
sufficient fame to ensure unfailing com- 
petence by the time that middle age had 
sobered the expectations of his friends. 
Charley Bassett had developed into a state 
from which he could afford to look down 
upon ordinary success as an insignificant 
thing. Even Urquhart, regarded by all his 
friends as a butt and blockhead, was a risen 
light in his profession, and might end 
as Lord Chancellor, for anything that 
Ronaine’s knowledge of how the woolsack 
is reached enabled him to tell. “And I’m 
the only one of the old set, not counting 
that thundering blackguard Jack Doyle, 
poor fellow! that’s left at the bottom. 
Well, I suppose the worst thing a man can 
be born with is too much brains.” 


Ronaine was not subject, except when 
half awake, to the deadly sin of envy, and 
he would not have been touched by the 
most passing spasm of it had he been able 
to see what had really happened to each and 
all of his old friends. Esdaile was no 
doubt a success; but the cold perseverance, 
the patience, and the prudence he had paid 
for success were a price from which the 
unsuccessful man would have recoiled, and 
would have made him hug his failure as 
the better thing. Urquhart’s open sesame 
had been Mrs. Urquhart’s wedding-ring. 
Sir Charles Bassett was in daily dread of 
the downfall of his fortune and of his hopes, 
and of seeing them collapse like a house of 
cards. And Doyle, so far from being 
happily at rest in the grave, had become— 
first, a miser ; then, a fool; then, a bank- 
rupt in new-born trust and hope; and now, 
and lastly, a victim of the collapse of the 
great Bank of Golconda. 

In the midst of that ruin, Ulick Ronaine 
—not having invested one farthing of 
Zenobia’s dowry therein—might indeed 





feel himself one of Fortune’s favourites, 
after all. 
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AN ELECTRIC FACTORY. 


THERE are fogs and fogs, and if there is 


anything opprobrious in the word it should 


not be applied to the delightful sea mist 
that now surrounds us as we pace the 
boards of the Old Swan Pier, London 
Bridge dimly looming above, and the 
roar of its traffic mingling with the rush- 
ing sound of waters, stream and tide 
both running out their hardest. 

“London fog,” growls my companion 
huskily, a ruddy and yet wiry-looking 
man, quite clearly from the country. 

But it is not London fog this, but a 
white and vapourish sea mist, a mist that 
lies lovingly on land and sea, from here to 
Newfoundland Banks, and holds in its 
gauzy filaments great Atlantic steamers 
thousands of miles away with their 
sonorous fog-horns booming solemnly over 
the great waste of waters; while be- 
wildered sea captains in the Channel can 
hardly tell Grisnez from Beachy Head. 
And just a corner of the veil is thrown 
over London; that does its share too in 
the general mystification, with the smoke 
of its myriad chimneys turning the gauze 
into crape of the blackest and most 
funereal dye. But if there is darkness in 
Swithin’s Lane and indescribable gloom 
about Austin Friars, out here on the river 
it is only thick—very thick ; and yet with 
a feeling of light that is struggling to find 
its way, that does in some sense find its 
way, touching everything with a strange 
visionary glamour. 

For all the thickness the steamer 
Swallow means to take her customary 
hourly trip down the river. The man is 
at his post anyhow who sells tickets, with 
an insurance agency for hats in the way of 
elastic guards; he issues tickets to the 
three passengers who demand them, with 
a confident matter-of-fact manner that 
stifles misgivings. But he does not 
actually recommend a hat-guard. He 
could hardly do so conscientiously on such 
a day as this when there is perfect calm 
on the river, while the mist as it wreathes 
to and fro seems rather drawn by the swift 
current than driven by the faint cat’s-paw 
of a breeze that hardly stirs the clinging 
ensign of the steamer. Other men too 
are at their posts—the two or three resolute 
men who are charged with the duty of 
running out the gangway, and when this 
business is once achieved, one of the band 
calls out, “ Woolwich boat,” in a low 
depressed voice, as if as a matter of form, 





and without expectation of any good 
result. But in effect there are three 
passengers who cross the plank and settle 
themselves on board. And it is comforting 
to remark that none of us is in possession 
of harp, or sackbut, or fiddle, and that we 
are all perfect of eyesight and not under 
the necessity of wringing music out of 
glass goblets for a livelihood, so that we 
may hope for a tranquil if not a brilliant 
passage. Unless, indeed, there should be 
a harp lying concealed in the fore-cabin ; 
one is almost inclined to fear it as a young 
woman with a musical face comes up the 
companion-ladder and hails somebody on 
shore. But no! the young woman turns 
out to be the purseress in charge of the 
buffet, and her enquiries are after ships’ 
stores, such as currant buns and_ butter- 
scotch, and a certain flask of cherry brandy 
that ought to have been replenished, but 
that somebody has failed in. 

All this gives a cheering impression of a 
voyage in prospect, although there is as 
yet no sign of captain or crew. But the 
former is to be discovered pacing up and 
down the pier in seamanlike fashion, in close 
confabulation with the young man from 
the office, all according to sea-going pre- 
cedent. There is even a big bell that 
rings, and it is rather disappointing that 
there is nobody to shout in all the open- 
ings to the interior regions of the ship: 
“ Now then for the shoah, any more for 
the shoah!” But however busily the bell 
may be rang, there are no more signs of 
passengers, only the original three, who 
are steering out into the mist, in search of 
the sources of light—to speak plainly, 
who are about to visit one of the electric 
factories of the period. And as far as my 
companions are concerned, they are not 
mere flaneurs and idlers. The fresh-look- 
ing man is Buckthorn, the mayor of Than- 
hurst, which is a rural borough of some 
importance in its own neighbourhood. 
His companion is also from the country, 
with a quiet ruminating eye and a repose- 
ful manner ; his loose and well-worn coat 
bagging out about the skirts as if he 
carried a world of things in his pockets. 
Mr. Buckthorn addressed him as Fullager, 
and seemed to wish it to be understood 
that, although to a certain extent fellow- 
travellers, they were not on a footing of per- 
fect equality. As for Buckthorn he explains 
that he is travelling at his own expense, 
as well as paying Fullager’s expenses. 

“ Our borough surveyor, you will under- 
stand,” 
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“ As well as inspector of nuisances,” adds 
Fullager with the air of one who does not 
mean his mild little light to be quite 
extinguished. 

“We will sink the nuisances at present, 
Fullager,” rejoins the mayor loftily, and 
goes on to explain how the big gasometer 
at Thanhurst had cracked up in an ominous 
and alarming way, and it had been a ques- 
tion among the more advanced spirits of 
the town whether the municipality should 
not shake itself free of the gas company 
and itself supply the public lights on an 
electric basis. And Buckthorn had con- 
stituted himself a deputation on the 
subject to visit not only the Electric 
Exhibition at Sydenham, but also the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of the article, with 
Fullager as professional adviser. 

At this moment the captain came on 
board, and when the captain comes on 
board, if it be only on the boards of a 
Woolwich steamer, there is naturally a 
certain stir and commotion. A _ boy, 
hitherto unnoticed, appears from behind 
the boiler, stiffens himself out under the 
captain’s eye, assumes a watchful de- 
meanour, and sings out, “Stand by.” At 
the same time, and before the captain 
reaches the bridge, appears against the 
background—if a word so solid may be 
used for such a flimsy substance—the back- 
ground of white mist, the burly figure of 
the man at the wheel, who gives the 
instrument a careless twirl, as if the varia- 
tion of a few hundred points in the ship’s 
course were a thing of no account what- 
ever. And then the captain, red and 
hoarse, beats time with the fingers of one 
woollen glove on the palm of another, 
while the call-boy, with instantaneous 
comprehension of the signal, gives out, 
“Go on easy.” And the inevitable passen- 
ger who always contrives just to nick it, 
just nicks it again, while the equally 
inevitable who just manages to miss it is 
once more left on the cold margin of the 
stream. Only, perhaps, as Fullager sug- 
gests, who seems to have a good deal of 
kindly feeling about him—‘“ Perhaps it is 
not that he is really too late for this 
steamer, but only a great deal too soon for 
the next.” 

And then we dive under London Bridge 
in a great hurry, the turbid stream swirl- 
ing angrily about the smooth stone 
buttresses and mingling its voice with the 
roar of steam and fire echoing down from 
the overhanging arch, and next moment 
we are smoothly sailing down among tiers 





of big ships only faintly visible through 
the mist. 

The day is fresh, but not actually cold, 
and the river calm, with shadowy reflec- 
tions from tall ships and taller warehouses, 
throwing out broad effects of light— 
of light diffused through the mist and 
shining back from the pathway of waters. 
Everything is finely soft and moist and 
clinging ; the red sail of a barge close by 
glows with a kind of inward light, while 
there is a feeling of expectation, as if the: 
sun might break through at any moment 
and reveal the hidden world about us. 

The waterway is clear of vessels, for it 
is almost low water; the outward bound 
have all sailed away, and the inward 
bound are waiting for the tide toturn. So 
low is the water that some of the steam- 
boat-piers are fairly stranded high and dry 
on the mud-banks, and the passenger who 
just nicked it at starting is nicked , himself 
at parting, his own particular pier only 
approachable by alternate swimming and 
wading, so that he is left to the mercy of 
a hungry-looking waterman in a small skiff, 
and disappears in the mist, heading for the 
unknown shore. 

At Greenwich things brighten a little ; the 
mist has thinned out, and old-fashioned red 
roofs are visible against the shining palace 
of the sailors. But by Blackwall Wharf, 
which looms above us like a cliff, so low is 
the tide, we come into a fresh streak of 
thick white fog, and almost fall foul of a 
group of boats, the occupants of which are 
so much engrossed by looking out for 
objects under water that they have no eyes 
for anything going on upon the surface. 
Indeed, it seems to be recognised that it is 
everybody’s business to get out of their 
way, for they are groping for the bodies of 
the drowned—of some who a few hours 
ago were full of life and hope, and now 
are drifting, pallid and awful objects, 
among the mud and slime of the river. 
They are sodden-looking cadaverous fel- 
lows, too, these salvage-men of human 
flotsam, all but one, who is ruddier than 
the cherry—a Morella cherry, we will 
say—with streaming ends of red matted 
hair and beard showing under his glazed 
tarpaulin hat.. And so they drift slowly 
past, feeling their way with long hooked 
poles, while crooked drags are hanging on 
behind, all crawling and creeping and 
groping, expectant of some dead and 
dismal body to be fished up from the cold 
and gloomy waters. 

A little further down we meet a big 
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steamer beating her way slowly upwards in 
midstream, a veritable ark of living things. 
It is the Taurus—happy name for a cattle 
boat. Sheep are bleating wistfully from 
the poop, and the brown backs of cattle 
showing over the bulwarks, the whole just 
a mouthful for the many-headed giant 
London, who will soon leave nothing of 
them but the bones, and even these he will 
grind to make his bread. Alack! to meet 
your mutton chops and ribs of beef in the 
flesh, fellow-voyagers as it were, to hear 
their plaintive baaing and deep melancholy 
lowing, is enough to disgust one with car- 
nivorous fare for ever! As the river widens 
a little and the land spreads out into a 
wide unbroken level of soppy marsh, the 
mist thins out a good deal and the river- 
banks are visible, a rugged bank dark 
against the sky, with the arm of a crane, 
perhaps, and a basket swinging from it, 
breaking the sky line. And then we pass 
under the wooden walls of the Warspite 
training-ship, with the Warspitemites 
swarming all over her, like ants over their 
nest, and Charlton Pier is close by, a good 
deal aground, but still a little bit of it afloat 
and ready to receive us. 

It might seem a singular thing that all 
the remaining passengers of the Swallow, 
three in number, should pour out of that 
steamer upon Charlton Pier, whose attrac- 
tions at low tide on a foggy winter’s day 
are not exactly on the surface. But no- 
body is at all surprised, and all the world 
knows where we are going. People don’t 
come to Charlton Pier for anything else ; 
the place might have existed before the 
days of electric cables and arc-light, but 
it was as a mud-bank merely, with a fringe 
of rough turf, while now there is quite a 
little town, with a public-house and a shop 
or two, and signs of roads that are already 
streets of workmen’s houses. It may not 
be Charlton itself, perhaps, which for any- 
thing we know may be a dignified country 
town, with its High Street and parish 
church, and a squire of high degree. But 
of this New Charlton the resident squire 
is unmistakably Electricity, and the High 
Street is the rather muddy track which leads 
to the establishment of the rising magnate 
—a track which also serves as a kind of back 
way to the river. For all along a wooden 
palisade are gates, which open at intervals 
towards the river bank. One is marked 
Warspite-yard, where a group of very free- 
spoken and hilarious young women are 
clustered, with cans and jugs and basins, 
evidently intended for the refreshment of 





friends within. Other gates admit to 
wharves connected with the trade of the 
river, while upon one which bears the name 
of a manufacturing company, visitors are 
referred to a certain lawyer in Westminster, 
conveniently handy for shareholders and 
others who may have come down here to see 
how the concern is getting on. 

At the end of this soft and cindery track 
is a wicket-gate leading into an extensive 
enclosure, filled with buildings of a plain 
factory-like character, curiously festooned 
with wires and hung with lamps, some to 
light the open area, others calculated to 
throw a kind of bull’s eye lantern glare 
into sundry of the work-rooms. Buckthorn 
turns round and throws a warning glance on 
Fullager. “Now, keep your eyes open, 
Fullager,” who responds with a compre- 
hensive nod. 

In the wicket-gate at our summons opens 
a little hatch in which appears framed a 
bronzed hirsute face of a military type, the 
owner of which demands and examines our 
credentials, and then opens the gate with a 
kind of military stiffness. There is nothing 
to be seen at present but an open yard 
and a kind of porter’s lodge, where we 
sign our names in a visitor’s book. This 
is a solemnity that the military porter con- 
siders essential. As for the rest he is rather 
uncertain. He is only the deputy door- 
keeper, and does not appear to know what 
to do with distinguished visitors when he 
sees them. Buckthorn is rather indignant 
that the Mayor of Thanhurst should be 
received with so little empressement. 

“T think we shall do better with gas 
after all, Fullager,” he remarks moodily. 

However, before long a guide is found for 
us. He is a German, and his English 
vocabulary is contracted, while our store 
of high Dutch is still more limited. 

“That’s what I object to,” murmurs 
Fullager ; “ there’s too much of the furriner 
about this business.” 

One result is that we are pretty much 
at the mercy of our guide, who conducts 
us here and there with an iron kind of 
resolution, and explains just as much as 
he chooses and no more. One feature, 
however, of the electric factory, he explains 
clearly and with some pride. Everything 
is made here, everything that can be made 
in electric plant. Do you want a cable, 
now, to go round the world under the sea? 
Very well, we shall make you one as fast 
as you please. To begin with, you must 
have your india-rubber for the core, and 
vulcanised. So here is the gum in bulk, 
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and here is the brimstone—the smell is 
convincing !—and here you shall find it 
vulcanised and cut in long slips all ready 
for the cable floor. And we are taken 
into big windy rooms, where a curious kind 
of spinning is going on, strands of copper- 
wire wound round with slips of india- 
rubber, covered again with thicker wire, 
cased and wrapped up in hemp, wound 
about into a great wire rope that may 
sometimes have a thousand-ton ship hang- 
ing on to it and yet hold firm. And if it 
is for lighting, here you have cables of 
much less massive construction, that may 
be laid down in a trench and left just as 
they are; and will yet answer perfectly. 
But to follow the big sea-going cable, we 
are conducted into a tank-room, where 
great tanks stand side by side, and we 
climb to the top of them by ladders, and 
walk along the edges by means of platforms, 
as you might about the vats in a brewery ; 
but these are more like gasometers turned 
upside down, a point of resemblance that 
strikes Fullager at once, who observes: 
“There’s a similarity, you see, Mr. Buck- 
thorn, in all these things.” 

In these tanks the cables are coiled down 
and left to soak for awhile in water that 
any hidden flaws may manifest themselves ; 
and hence, when they have been finally 
passed, they are led over wheels and pulleys 
to the hold of the telegraph ship. Last 
time we passed this way, the Faraday, the 
big cable-laying ship, was alongside, and 
swallowing up miles upon miles of cables, 
as a Neapolitan swallows macaroni. But 
she is away now, buffeting about on the 
stormy Atlantic. A ticklish business the 
laying down of cables on the sea floor, 
with such an agitated condition of the 
ceiling above, as during the last season, 
stormy beyond all precedent ; while once 
your cable is deposited on that same sea 
floor, its time of trial is not over by any 
means. For sea-worms and zoophites of 
various degrees display a fiendish ingenuity 
in discovering and developing weak places. 
Still there are excuses to be made for them 
—with little to do, and no amusements in 
that twilight, high-pressure region down 
below, no wonder that the appearance of 
a new cable stimulates curiosity and re- 
search. But the tank-room is a chilly 
place, with its doors opening right on the 
river, and cold gleams of water showing 
in various openings. It is an agreeable 
change to a place where they are baking 
pots to serve as insulators for electric wires. 
Then there are the posts and columns of 





iron destined for the pots to be put on; as 
well as for the electric lights. Comfortable, 
too, is the engine-room, with its shining 
brasswork and smooth polished steel, and 
the easy thrill of its continuous stroke. 
And here we come for the first time upon 
the dynamos—the young colts in the way 
of dynamos that are here tried and put 
through their paces. 

Fullager stopped and gazed in amaze- 
ment at these dynamos. “I can’t make it 
out, Mr. Buckthorn,” he said at last. “I 
know how it is when we make gas: so much 
coal goes in, and so much gas comes out. 
But what do you put in them machines 
that it should come out light?” “Why 
tree tousand revolutions a minute,” rejoins 
our guide, for Buckthorn is prudently 
silent. ‘Revolutions, ah!” ejaculates 
Fullager. “It strikes me, Mr. Buckthorn, 
this is too revolutionary for us.” 

So far we have only seen the rough 
work of electric manufacture, but now 
for the instrument-rooms, long galleries 
redolent with the perfume of spirit varnish 
and lacquer, and other slightly headachy 
essences ; long galleries filled with men at 
work, rows upon rows of them, with young 
women too, neat in hands and person, all 
intent upon manipulations with brass, and 
copper, and ebonite, and silk. There they 
make all the delicate apparatus for testing 
and measuring, the testing bridges—bridges 
not adapted for heavy traffic, but simply 
for the passage of mere electric sighs— 
galvanometers and dynamometers, con- 
densers whose capacity is measured in 
micro-farods. Resistance coils graduated 
up to so many thousand ohms, junction- 
boxes, and testing-tables, and shutter-boxes; 
all these wonderful things, the names of 
which are only bewildering to the non- 
electric mind, are in process of being 
moulded, fitted, polished, varnished, and 
finally turned out into active life. 
Here too is made up all the apparatus 
needful for the telegraphist ; his Morse 
double-current self-starting end local instru- 
ment, his other instruments with equally 
multipedial names, his inkers, his sounders, 
everything that he may want in waror peace. 

From the movement and life of the in- 
strument-rooms we pass to the quiet ofa 
kind of electrical drawing-room, where 
everything is polished to the highest 
degree, from the parqueted floor to the top 
of the tallest instrument there displayed. 
A room lined with electrical novelties ; 
with specimens of the curious and com- 
plicated arrangements by which the elec- 
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tric force is guided and controlled. There 
are some especially charming devices for 
exploding torpedoes and firing mines, the 
sight of which causes poor Fullager’s hair 
—I have.said that he is a kind-hearted man 
—to stand on end. ‘The only wonder to 
me is, how long people will go on stand- 
ing being blown up and knocked to 
bits by other people sitting quietly in 
their easy-chairs. None of my boys 
sha’n’t,” says Fullager. “ Not if I know it.” 
And his indignation is hardly appeased till 
we reach the building devoted to the produc- 
tion of the machinery of the electric light. 

And this is a building of many floors, 
each of which is devoted to its own par- 
ticular function. Here are dynamos of all 
kinds undergoing their initiation to actual 
work ; and there lamps in every stage of 
construction from the big one hundred and 
fifty thousand candle lamp, to the little 
Swan’s egg in the way of an incandescent 
lamp. Here are pendulum arcs in a 
skeleton state, and differential lamps that 
we may learn to distinguish in time from 
other lamps of the same character. But 
the wonderful thing is to see all these 
workshops, and the brigade of young men 
who are manipulating all these queer con- 
trivances with the ease of long experience; 
as familiar with electric currents as a 
fiddler with his bow, and moving about 
among a network of wires each charged 
with deadly lightning, with as much uncon- 
cern as if they were clothes-lines hung out 
on a washing-day. The staff are mostly 
young; it is hardly possible to have grown 
grey-headed in the electric lighting busi- 
ness, and seemingly recruited from a higher 
social grade than ordinary workmen. And a 
fine thing it is for young fellows to have a 
chance of laying hold of such a rising 
power as electricity, and better than all 
wig-wearing and professional slavery to 
powers that be, a thousand times over. 

But Buckthorn, although impressed by 
what he has seen as evidence of the com- 
mercial power and value of electricity, is 
still uncertain in his mind as to the elec- 
tric light. For the crucial question of all, 
what will it cost, can nowhere be precisely 
and authoritatively answered, neither the 
cost of construction, nor the cost of main- 
tenance, and he knows what the rate- 
payers of Thanhurst are, and how difficult 
to lead into any fancy expenditure. But 
look, says some one, at the brave little 
towns which have already led the way. 
Godalming, for instance, that quiet little 
Surrey town, that was never noted for 





anything before, unless it were a peculiar 
breed of rabbits, and now takes the lead 
of such cities as Manchester and Liverpool. 
But, objects Buckthorn, they have water 
power at Godalming, and Thanhurst is not 
a Macedon, there is no river there, if you 
please. Besides, perhaps the bill has not 
come in yet, and, anyhow, one swallow 
does not make asummer. And Fullager 
backs him up in this. And he too has a 
clinching objection to the electric light, it 
involves sitting up at night to work it. 
Now with your gasworks, you can put 
the key in your pocket, and go to bed 
by ten o’clock as a Christian ought to. 
And as for the superior brilliance of the 
light, why at Thanhurst they had always 
thought the gas a little too brilliant, at 
least for the farmers, who on market-nights 
went home with their eyes so dazzled that 
they could not tell the road from the hedge. 

But whatever our various opinions, we 
are all well satisfied with our visit and 
with the courtesy of the company, who 
have shown us a great deal more that we 
can perfectly comprehend or lucidly describe, 
and so we make our way back through the 
miry track to the steamboat pier. But 
what a difference since we landed just now. 
All is at the flood, the mist cleared away, 
the sun sparkling in the waters, the river- 
banks high and full of big ships and 
steamers pounding upwards with free 
majestic sweep. And we too are away on 
the bounding current to form part of the 
huge flotilla careering on the full and 
brimming flood. 





MARCH. 


THE great north wind sprang from the ocean’s 
breast, 

And swept the winter from the patient earth ; 

For, laughing loudly in his boisterous mirth, 

He tore along the hill’s enmisted crest, 

Waking their echoes ; then he sank to rest, 

And murmured gently of the sweet spring’s birth ; 

Swift mocking at the winter’s scentless dearth, 

He rose again, and with renewing zest, 

Bent all the lean brown trees until their leaves 

Sprang ’neath his fierce embrace from out their 
shields ; 

Then all the yellow daffodils looked up, 

And nodded, whispering, ‘‘See! the black-thorn 
weaves 

Her crown of snow to deck the hedge that yields 

A little shelter for the buttercup.” 





HOLLYGROVE HOUSE. 
A. MYSTERY. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 
WE were not a lively party. Etty pouted 
just ever so little at being kept waiting. 
Kathleen was pale and silent, Cissy rosy, 
radiant, but very silent too. Templer had 
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eyes for her alone, and not a word for any- 
body. Redfernrattled away merrily enough, 
but neither Charley nor I cared to talk 
much. No, we were anything but lively. 

When the ladies had left us to our own 
devices, we lost no time in communicating 
our story to Templer and Redfern. Tem- 
pler was so filled and saturated with hap- 
piness that he did not appear to take in 
what we said, but Redfern, with all a true 
Briton’s love of adventure and excitement, 
was at once alive to the whole thing. 

“Tell you what, Charley—we'll get out 
our revolvers and have a crack at the mys- 
terious one when next he puts in an appear- 
ance,” he said as we went to the house- 
keeper’s room, where Pink waited to report 
to us the result of his search. 

He had found nothing. 

“ And, sir,” said Pink, “ I’ve screwed up 
that door on the leads. An evil-disposed 
person might have been lurking behind the 
chimneys. If so, he may stay there for 
the night. I don’t envy him.” 

No, indeed. It was not a night to spend 
in the open air, for the moaning wind of 
the earlier hours of the evening had in- 
creased considerably, and now a whole gale 
was tearing over the roof, howling in the 
chimneys, and roaring amongst the trees, 
like the turmoil of an angry sea. 

Charlie wanted Pink to remain all night 
at the house, but he was not afraid of the 
storm; so, bidding him good-night, we 
returned to the drawing-room. 

We were not in the humour for much 
conversation, and broke up early. By 
eleven o'clock the ladies had left us to 
our tobacco. 

We huddled round the big hall-fire, lit 
our pipes, and smoked in silence for awhile, 
the storm, now risen to a perfect tempest, 
‘chilling us and checking our tongues, as it 
seemed. 

I got hold of a magazine lying upon a 
table close at hand, Redfern took up The 
Field, while Charley buried himself in 
a newspaper. Templer alone sat idly 
puffing away at his pipe, gazing into the 
glowing heart of the fire. Four soberer- 
minded men could not be found in Eng- 
land. There were glasses, decanters, and 
bottles on a side-table, but none of us had 
gone near them. 

We were debating the advisability of 
going to bed—at least, I was—when with 
one consent we sprang up, looking into 
each other’s faces. Where did it come 
from? What was it? A dread sensation 
of horror seemed to seize upon us such as 


natural light. 





not one of us had ever felt before, and then 
we heard the same harsh grating sound as 
of heavy bolts being roughly thrust back, 
and of rusty locks being suddenly opened, 
which had so startled us upon the previous 
evening. As then the sound was followed 
by a rush of icy noisome vapour, and 
that sickening overpowering charnel-house 
smell. We looked up to the corner of the 
gallery from which the sound seemed 
to come, and then, we clutched at each 
other, and stood, gazing at the fearful 
object which met our view. No nightmare 
vision of horrors—no fever-dream of a dis- 
tempered brain could be half so terrible as 
that hideous thing we beheld gliding along 
the brilliantly lit corridor. It was the 
figure of a man, taller than any one of us. 
Some semblance of black draperies fell 
from the lank shoulders, and floated behind 
it. The livid ghastly profile, with wet 
wisps of dull red hair straying over the 
cheek, turned towards us. We watched it 
pass swiftly, silently along the gallery. 
None of us daring to move or cry out, we 
watched that awful thing as it glided along 
its mysterious way. When it reached the 
middle of the gallery it paused, and turned 
towards us a face of such fiendish malignity 
that we shuddered to behold it, even 
through the disgust and loathing we felt at 
such a sight, for the face was as the face of 
one “Three moons’ dead.” The lips, drawn 
back in an appalling grin of devilish malice, 
were black with decay. The eyeless 
sockets seemed to blaze with some super- 
Even now, at a year’s 
distance of time, I shudder at the remem- 
brance of that loathsome vision. It seemed 
to bend over the balustrade, and glare at 
us thus for a breathless moment or two, 
and then it turned to pursue its stealthy 
way in the same swift silent fashion as 
before. 

I cannot tell the feeling which seemed to 
seize upon me and almost overpower me, 
as I beheld that frightful thing approach the 
room of the woman I loved. I have a 
vague idea that I cried out in abject 
terror. Iam only certain of one thing. I 
wrenched myself from the grasp of my 
companions and tore up the stairs. Severn 
must have followed me, for we reached 
Kathleen’s door at the same moment, and 
stood in breathless horror panting outside. 
Without a moment’s pause or consideration 
I flung the door open. Severn sprang into 
the room. It was empty. Only the horrible 
smell seemed to rush in along with us and 
take possession of the luxurious chamber, 
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with its dainty feminine appointments, its 
bright fire, and shaded lamps. 

We drew back, startled, yet relieved. 

“She’s with Cissy or Etty,” Severn gasped 
out; ‘how lucky for her! She might have 
seen it. I would not have that happen for 
the world.” 

I sank back against the balustrade, a 
feeling of such thankfulness in my heart as 
I had never known before. I could not 
speak. I could only nod to Severn in 
answer. Then I heard a voice from below 
—Redfern’s cry, “ Well, did you find it ?” 
and Severn called, “Hush!” sharply, as 
another door opening on the gallery moved. 
“We must not tell them,” he added to me 
in a low whisper. 

“ But she must not sleep in that room,” 
I replied in the same tone. ‘“ Will you tell 
her ?” 

“Tf I can.” 

The door moved again very softly, and a 
bright head peeped out, but was at once 
drawn back as the clear eyes discovered 
the unusual occupants of the gallery. 

Severn went to the door. 

“Kathleen,” he said, ‘“‘ Kathleen, come 
here, I want you.” 

Something in his agitated voice struck 
her, for she opened the door and came out 
to us—a wonder of sweetness and beauty, 
some sweeping trailing kind of garment 
falling in pale blue folds around her, and 
all the glory of her rippling nut-brown hair 
streaming loosely over her shoulders. She 
was pale at first as she stepped out into 
the full light of the gallery, but the hot 
colour rushed up into her delicate cheeks 
in a crimson wave when she saw me, She 
paused, drew back, and would have re- 
treated -into Cissy’s room had not Severn 
caught her arm. 

“ Kathleen,” he said hoarsely, ‘come 
here, I want you.” 

She closed the door behind her, and came 
with him, a frightened wonder in her 
eyes, 

“Is anything wrong? Is Etty ill?” she 
asked eagerly when we were out of earshot. 

“No, no—only you must not sleep in 
that room. You—I—Tottenham will tell.” 

Charley grew incoherent, and pushing 
her towards me, said in a choking whisper: 
“ Bayard, say something.” 

She looked in my face—such a look— 
even through all my horror, dread, agita- 
tion, it set my blood tingling, and made 
my heart beat violently. True, it was but 
fora moment, for the lovely eyes fell almost 
before you could count one, but it was 





enough. The rush of new feelings which 
it awakened drove back the sense of dread 
and terror of which I now began to feel 
ashamed, and recalled me to myself. 

“Miss Maguire,” I said, “Charley is 
quite right, you must not sleep in that— 
that room ; you must find some pretext for 
going back to Miss Redfern’s room—at 
least for to-night. We suspect—we have 
seen——” 

I stopped short. 
assistance. 

“ Kit,” he said, “you must do as we 
tell you. We all have reason to suspect 
that there is a trick being played upon us 
in this house—I fancy for dishonest 
purposes, so much so that I am going to 
send Kent to London to-morrow with Etty’s 
diamonds. I'd go myself only I want to 
get to the bottom of the thing. We want 
you girls to keep together, you see, in 
case of anything being amiss.” 

He was nervous and confused, his voice 
shook as he spoke. 

Kathleen looked from me to him and 
from his face to mine in perplexity. 

‘‘T do not understand,” she said. ‘“‘Some- 
thing is wrong! Why will you not confide 
in me? I am no—no coward.” She looked 
straight into my face as she spoke. “ Tell 
me what there is to be afraid of?” 

I felt it would be unjust not to answer 
her direct appeal. 

“Charlie has told you. We fear there 
are evil-disposed persons lurking about the 
house for dishonest purposes,” I began, 
but she stopped me with an uplifted hand. 

“No, no, there is something more— 
something you are afraid of coming to our 
knowledge. You do not wish me to know 
what it is ?” 

“Certainly not—at least not now,” 
Charley cried eagerly. ‘“ Kit, Kit, like a 
darling girl, stay with Cissy to-night, we'll 
have a talk about all this to-morrow.” 

Seeing how earnest he was about it,-she 
put out her hand and touched his arm. 

“ Yes, Charley,” she said gently, “I will 
do what you ask, and I will restrain my 
curiosity until to-morrow. Good-night.” 

“You are a jewel of a girl, Kit,” he 


Charley came to my 


said. ‘Don’t frighten Cissy if you can 
help it.” 

“You may trust me,” she said, and 
turned to go. 


I thought she would have passed me with- 
out a sign, but no, she made’a little pause 
before me, and extended a soft little hand. 
I think I lost my senses for a moment, or 
her one quick glance had made me bold. I 
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put the little hand to my lips. She did 
not resent it, only there was a lovely 
colour on her cheek and a curious twitch- 
ing of her red lips as she left us. 

“ Tottenham,” Severn said sternly, “ tell 
Redfern to get his revolver. I'll get to 
the bottom of this before I go to bed.” 

By this time Bertie Redfern had re- 
turned, having discovered nothing, and 
Severn went to the room in which Kent 
the butler slept to take him into our 
council. 

The man was less surprised than we 
expected when we told him of the events 
of the night. 

“I did hear the place was ’aunted, sir,” 
he said to his master. “The family that 
lived here before left very sudden, but I 
just laughed at the story for foolish talk. 
It’s a trick, sir.” 

Trick or no trick, we four resolved to 
watch all night in the hall, after we 
had made a fresh search through the 
house. Severn must go to his wife, as 
his absence might awaken her suspicions, 
and, above all, everything must be kept 
from her knowledge. 

Kent made up a roaring fire, and we sat 
down to watch out the remainder of the 
night. 

The storm raged outside, roaring in 
the trees and crashing over the roof, doors 
creaked, windows rattled, wild gusts 
whistled through the keyholes. The fire 
burnt itself out to grey ashes, and was 
built up anew by Kent—the sleepiest of 
men—but no unearthly sight or sounds dis- 
turbed us, until at six o'clock our vigil 
was broken in upon by a batch of 
asto inded housemaids, who stood in open- 
mou‘hed amazement to gaze at us four, 
lying in armchairs sound asleep around the 
dying embers of our third big fire. We 
sneaked off to our chilly bedrooms and 
crept into bed to try to have an hour or 
two’s comfortable repose, and as a natural 
consequence breakfastat Hollygrove on that 
Saturday morning ran itself into luncheon 
in a mysterious manner. , 

Redfern was the last to make his appear- 
ance, and we three proceeded to make our 
lonely coffee, for not one of the girls 
deigned to appear. While we were loiter- 
ing over our cups, and talking in whispers 
of our dreadful experience of last night, 
the door opened, and Etty, in solemn 
majesty, swept into the room. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” she said, in her very 
sternest tones, “this is a nice account i 
hear of you. Discovered this morning by 


found it utterly impracticable. 





the housemaids, lying asleep in the hall? 
What have you to say for yourselves ?” 

Templer and Redfern looked rather 
foolish, but a happy inspiration prompted 
me to get out something about the storm, 
and our fears for the safety of the painted 
glass dome. Etty’s dear bright face 
cleared up in a moment. 

“ How good, how unselfish of you,” she 
said. “It was really a most dreadful 
storm. I was feeling quite nervous myself, 
but I call it horrid of Charley to let you 
sit up and look after his property.” 

Then Redfern said Charley was bound 
to look after her, and so we got over that 
part of the business. The other was less 
easily managed. Etty would not hear of 
having her diamonds sent to London. 

“Tl put them in the plate-chest if you 
like,” she said. ‘Or into that queer 
thing in the morning-room, where Charley 
puts his papers.” She alluded to an old- 
fashioned fire-proof safe built into the 
wall by the fire-side in the morning-room. 
“ But the idea of sending my pretty things 
away! No, indeed, Charley. It’s all 
nonsense about burglars.” And she was 
resolved to keep to her word. 

“Let me send them over to Redfern,” 
Charley entreated. ‘Kent can go by 
one train and come back by the next. Or, 
just look here, Etty. Let’s all run across 
to the mother’s house and leave them safe 
with her.” 

Etty seemed rather to incline to this pro- 
posal, but when it came to be discussed we 
The fierce 
tempest of the previous night had ended 
in as furious a snowstorm. All the avenues 
were blocked up, and no horses could travel 
through the great drifts lying across the 
roads. Charley was provoked and per- 
plexed. 

“Everything seems against me,” he said 
angrily, but a few soft words from 
his wife restored his equanimity, and 
he contented himself with locking the 
diamonds safely away in the great plate- 
chest in the strong-room off Kent’s pantry. 
‘‘T think it would puzzle anyone to get 
at them there,” he said triumphantly. 

We men had a hasty consultation as to 
the best story to keep up for the day, 
and, although I hated myself for telling 
an untruth to her, I resolved to lull Kath- 
leen’s suspicions to rest with the fiction 
concerning burglars. Templer was bound 
over by many solemn promises to be on 
his guard with Cissy, and so we faced the 
girls at luncheon. 
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They were more silent than usual. 
Cissy was graver than I had ever seen her, 
and from the moment she appeared Templer 
had ears or eyes for no one else. As to Kath- 
leen, she scarcely uttered a word, and the 
greeting she had for me wasicily polite. Iwas 
greatly taken aback. Was this the woman 
whose beautiful eyes had looked so sweetly 
into mine afew hoursago? Wasshea con- 
temptible coquette after all, and unworthy 
of the deep love I had so freely bestowed 
upon her? I was perplexed beyond words, 
and not caring to be trifled with in this 
silly fashion, betook myself to the morn- 
ing-room, where I sulked over a novel for 
awhile. Outside the snow fell faster and 
faster. The bitter wind wailed amongst 
the leafless trees, and everything looked 
dreary and hopeless. 

“ Major Tottenham.” 

I sprang up. She was standing at my 
side, her sweet face very pale, her soft lips 
quivering. 

“ Kath—ahem—Miss Maguire,” I stam- 
mered., 

She flushed a little, and made an effort 
to speak, failed, gathered up strength, and 
went on: 

“T have a question to ask,” she said. 
“ You will answer it truly, won’t you?” 

I was not sure of that. If she asked 
me anything concerning the events of the 
previous night, was I not determined to 
deceive her? Not quite ready to give her 
an answer, and rather confused by her 
presence, I faltered out a word or two—I 
know not what. It seemed, however, to 
satisfy her. 

“Will you tell me the reason——” she 
paused, blushing furiously. 

I was perplexed utterly, but still the lie 
was ready on my lips. 

“Burglars, I assure you, Miss Maguire. 
Charley was so afraid of Mrs. Severn’s 
diamonds being stolen.” 

She made a little impatient gesture. 

“T don’t mean last night. 1 mean—that 
is—please, please don’t—don’t come back. 
I am not very nervous, but—you have 
frightened me often enough.” 

“T, Miss Maguire?” I cried. “I frighten 
you? How—when?” 

“Last night.” 

“Last night?” 

“ Yes, of course. You know.” 

“T know nothing. I would lay down 
my life sooner than give you a moment’s 
uneasiness,” 

She turned her head away. I fancied I 
heard a little sob. I sprang to her side. 





“ Kathleen dearest,” I whispered ; “ how 
have I distressed you? What have I 
done?” 

She was crying outright now, and I— 
well, I hate to see a woman cry, and I made 
the best attempt in my power at consola- 
tion. I don’t think in this case I was 
quite as successful as I could have wished, 
for she only sobbed the more ; however, I 
got my arms well round her and held her 
fast. She did not push me away. I 
seemed to have drifted suddenly into 
Paradise, when—hang him !—Redfern’s 
gay voice came ringing upon my ears, 
trolling out : 

“Gin a body kiss a body 
Need a body cry?” 

Kathleen started away and fled, and I 
turned savagely on the young man, who 
was standing leaning against the con- 
servatory door, laughing merrily. 

“*So that’s your little game, is it, Major 
Tott ?” he said. ‘Long runs the fox, but 
he’s caught at last. ’Pon my word, you're 
a lucky dog.” 

“*T haven’t to thank you very much for 
my good fortune,” I retorted angrily. 

“ No, faith,” he said bitterly; “I’d have 
spoilt it for you if I could, but—I wish 
you joy.” He turned on his heel and 
vanished amongst the leaves and bright 
blossoms. 

What could he mean? Had he been 
endeavouring to keep us apart? Perhaps 
so. There could be no other meaning 
to his words, but there, what mysterious 
offence had I committed? What had I 
done to annoy the woman whom I loved, 
and who, as I now believed, loved me? 

I rose up, determined to see her, and hear 
from her own lips the accusation she had to 
bring against me, now that I felt she cared 
for me. I went into the drawing-room, she 
was not there. I looked into the hall, it 
was empty; only a roaring fire lit it up 
from end to end. I determined to wait 
there by the blazing hearth until she 
appeared, feeling sure she had taken refuge 
in her own room. I felt half dazed with 
happiness as I stood looking into the 
glowing depths of the big fire. What was 
I that I should win such a woman? What 
had she seen to love in me? Ah! she 
should never, never have cause to repent 
her choice, my darling Kate. 

The evening shadows were closing in 
fast by this, and the hall was growing 
darker and darker each moment. The 
wide passage opposite the fire-place was 
dimly lit by the glass door beyond. I was 
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looking away from the fire for a moment, 
when a figure coming swiftly up this 
passage caught my attention. Severn, I 
thought, and made a step forward. I would 
tell him at once of the new relationship be- 
tween Kathleen and myself. As I stepped off 
the hearthrug, my foot caught in something, 
I know not what, but in glancing down to 
see, I took my eyes off the approaching 
figure for an instant. When I looked up it 
was gone. I dashed into the passage, 
shook the library door, which was firmly 
locked, ran back, and rushed up the wide 
stairs like a madman. I first ran into my 
ownroom. It was dark, for neither fire or 
lamps had been lighted, but I groped round 
it as best I could,and found nothing. When 
I returned to the gallery, Kent and Paul 
were lighting the lamps below, and every- 
thing looked bright and cheerful, only 
My heart gave a sudden bound ; here she 
was coming towards me, my sweet Kate, 
but why was her face so cold and stern ? 
I sprang to her. Shedrew back. 

“No. How can I think you—you care 
for me when you will persist in this folly?” 
She paused, a sudden perplexed expression 
came into her sweet face. 

“How did you get out of my room?” 
she asked. “If there is a secret door——” 

“ Kathleen,” I cried, putting a hand on 
her shoulder and holding her fast, “ what 
do you mean? Can it be possible you 
think I have been trying to—to frighten 
you? That you imagine—— My darling 
girl, what is it you imagine ?” 

“T imagine nothing,” she said, her soft 
lips quivering. “Only—I—I have been so 
angry with you.” 

** What for, my dearest?” I gasped out. 

“For—for—coming into my room in the 
unwarrantable way you have done these 
three evenings.” 

“Kathleen! I? Why do you say such a 
thing?” I cried in amazement. ‘Can you 
think me capable of such a thing? No 
wonder you were cold to me if you believed 
I could dare——” I paused, she grew so 
white that she alarmed me. Was she going 
to faint ? 

*‘ Bayard,” she gasped out, looking into 
my face with wide-open terrified eyes, 
“do you mean to say you have not come 
into my room, stood for a moment inside 
the door, and then crossed on tiptoe to the 
dressing-room beyond ?” 

“ Most certainly I have not been guilty 
of such an unpardonable thing,” I said. 
*“* How could you accuse me of it?” 

She trembled from head to foot. 








**T do not understand,” she faltered. 

“Nor doI. Why do you imagine it?” 
I asked, drawing her near to me. 

** Because none of them are as tall as 
you, and, oh! I was so angry, so grieved.” 
She did not draw away from me. No, I 
fancied she seemed rather to cling tome. I 
drew her a little nearer. 

“Did you see my face?” I asked, bending 
very close to her. 

“No. That was the odd part of it, you 
never looked at me. I began to—to think 
you were acting ghost just to frighten me.” 

“ Hallo!” This time it was Severn who 
came upon us, and he soon grew grave 
enough when I told him Kathleen’s story. 

“ By Jove! it’s uncommonly queer,” he 
said. “ Would you mind our taking a look 
into that dressing-room, Kit ?” 

“T wish of all things that you would do 
so,” she-said eagerly, and we went to her 
room, 

It was the same shape and size as my 
own, only a small oblong room opened off 
it at one side, and a great wardrobe almost 
filled the opposite wall. Severn, a lighted 
candle in his hand, flung open the door 
leading into the little room beyond, but 
started back almost overpowered by the 
disgusting charnel-house smell which filled 
it. Kathleen clung shivering to my arm. 

“ Oh, what is it? What can it be?” she 
gasped. I soothed her to the best of my 
power and bidding her wait in the outer 
room, followed Charlie into the dim cham- 
ber. It was fitted up prettily to match the 
bedroom, in soft grey and rose-coloured 
cretonne, just a pretty modern room, with 
a few knick-knacks onthe mantel-shelf, a big 
bath leaning against the wall, and a few 
prints hanging from the cornice. There 
was absolutely nothing more, and nothing 
to account for the dreadful smell. 

“This is most extraordinary,” Severn 
said. “Iam beginning to think there must 
be something very odd about the place. 


What made you think it was Tottenham,’ 


Kit?” 

She looked shyly into my face, and 
blushing deeply, said : 

“Well, he’s the tallest of you all, and the 
slimmest, you know, and the man I saw was 
very tall and thin.” 

“ Did you see his face ?” 

“No, I did not; the head was turned 
away.” 

“What sort of clothes did he wear ?” 

“‘A loose black coat—no, something more 
like a cloak.” 

Severn and I exchanged glances. 
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“You see, I was so startled, and so 
annoyed that I did not like to say any- 
thing,” she went on. “Indeed, this evening 
I only saw the figure reflected in my looking- 
glass. Before I turned round he had gone in 
there and closed the door. I was very much 
offended and I——”_ She faltered, blushed 
even a deeper rose, as she turned her sweet 
eyes on me again ere she went on. “I re- 
solved to tell Etty all about it, and was 
just on my way when to my great surprise 
I met you, and then you came, Charley.” 

Charley put a hand on her shoulder. 

** Will you do me a favour, Kit?” he said 
earnestly. ‘ Don’t say anything about this 
to Etty ; she’s a nervous little soul, and I’d 
rather she didn’t hear of it. Bayard and 
the rest of us saw something very queer in 
the gallery last night; that was why we 
made you sleep in Cissy’s room. We 
intend to be on the look-out to-night, and 
youll stay with Ciss, won’t you, Kit, and 
just make up some story for her edification. 
Will you, Kit ?” 

“T will,” she said firmly. “ But tell me 
one thing, do you think the house is— 
haunted?” She sunk her voice to a whisper 
as she asked the question. 

“JT don’t know what it is,” Charlie 
answered, turning away, and we three 
descended the stairs and appeared at the 
tea-table together. 

I had a delicious half-hour with Kathleen 
in the morning-room before the dressing- 
bell rang, and truth to tell I had half 
forgotten the mysterious figure when I 
Nothing 
occurred to break my dreamy delightful 
mood. I took her in to dinner, sat beside 
her, touched her, etc. We have all gone 
through the same sort of thing, only it’s like 
the measles, you have it all the more 
severely the older you are when it attacks 
you, and mine was a very bad case. 

After dinner we four men held a long 
consultation which ended in our resolving 
to watch this night, and if we saw anything 
out of the common, not to be afraid of 
rain but to take straight aim and 

re, 

“Tf it’s a trick, serve the devils right 
who played it,” Severn said sternly. 
“We need have no mercy on them, they 
deserve none.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER the ladies had retired we men 
were not long in preparing ourselves for 
our watch, and as Kent brought in the 
tray of bottles and glasses we came 





downstairs, each armed with a loaded 
revolver, and each determined to take a 
good aim at the thing if it again appeared. 
Kent was fidgeting about the hall, evi- 
dently desirous of making one of our 
party, and Severn good - naturedly bade 
him stay. 

I remember distinctly, whatever other 
events of that night may be confused in my 
memory, that a clock was striking twelve 
as we settled down to our pipes and brandy- 
and-sodas. Severn sat opposite to his 
brother-in-law at the left side of the fire, 
Templer was lounging on a couch just in 
front of it, and facing the gallery ; I was on 
Redfern’s side, sitting rather back and 
leaning my arm on alittle table ; Kent was 
sitting behind his master. There was a 
curious feeling of expectation amongst us, 
we spoke little, and that little in whispers. 
The storm had gone down, and now only 
the snow fell silently on the roof, and a 
low moaning wind went whispering by the 
dark silent house. We grew even more. 
silent as we sat waiting. I do not know how 
long we had been sitting thus, when look- 
ing up suddenly I saw Kent’s face behind 
his master growing ghastly white, his eyes 
distended, his mouth open. 

* Kent,” I called softly, but he did not 
hear me; and Severn, his attention drawn 
to the man by my voice, turned round. 

“1 say, Kent, what’s the matter?” he 
cried. 

The man said nothing, but pointed in 
the direction of Kathleen’s room. We all 
looked up at once, but I saw nothing but 
the shadow of one of the pillars moving on 
the wall as the red fire-light blazed up and 
fell. 

“Why there’s nothing there, man,” 
Severn saidimpatiently. “If you’re terrified 
already why you'd better go to bed.” 

Kent made an effort to speak, but just 
at this moment came the grinding, crashing 
noise we now heard for the third time, the 
rush of clammy death-cold air, the—faugh! 
—the disgusting odour. We leaped to our 
feet, caught up our pistols,and waited. Great 
Heavens! how horrible that moment was. 
Yes! there came that awful thing gliding 


ralong the gallery in the same noiseless 


stealthy fashion it had done on the previous 
night. We held our breath. None of 
us cared to be the first to fire; indeed, my 
hand felt powerless to pull the trigger, I 
could only stand and glare at the thing in 
sick horror. As it reached the centre of 
the gallery it paused, turned towards us, 
and seemed to grin a grin of devilish 
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malice at us, and then—there was a crash 
and a flash as Redfern fired two barrels of 
his revolver at the hideous object, in quick 
succession. Ere the walls had ceased to 
vibrate to the sharp reports, a yell so awful, 
so unearthly, that it made our blood run 
cold, rang through the hall, and a woman’s 
figure rushed from Kathleen’s room, between 
the awful thing and us. We sawit ; we all 
saw it. Redfern’s hand fell ere he fired 
the third barrel. Severn stood in blank 
amazement and horror staring at the two 
things — human beings we could not 
believe them to be ; whilst Templer and I 
clutched at each other and breathed hard. 

The female figure had cast her phantom 
arms around the male one. We saw, at 
least I did, that she wore a kind of nun’s 
dress and white hood, and that she was tall 
and slender. 

' It was but for a second, yet we seemed 
to have been gazing at the fearful scene 
for hours, when in a flash the two figures 
vanished, ere the smoke of the revolver 
had curled to the roof, or the sound of 
that awful yell ceased to echo on our ears. 

We rushed upstairs—that is, Severn, 
Redfern, and I, just as Cissy flung open 
her door, and Etty came flying up the 
passage from her bedroom. I saw Kath- 
leen’s dear face behind her cousin, and a 
great load seemed lifted from my mind. 

“What has happened? Who fired?” 
These and a host of other questions were 
showered upon us, but we had no voice to 
answer, only Severn took his wife into his 
arms. 

“My darling, we cannot stay in this 
accursed house,” hesaid. ‘Get your things 
together, for we cannot, must not remain 
another night under this roof.” 

*‘Are you mad, Charley!” cried Etty, 
disengaging herself and looking into his 
face. “Oh, my poor boy, what has 
happened ?” 

For her husband’s face was grey and 
ghastly, and I am sure she must have seen 
much the same deathlike pallor on mine 
and on her brother’s. 

“Charley, where is Percy ? Has any thing 
happened to him?” shrieked Cissy as she 
flew past us down the wide stairs and into 
the hall. 

“Oh, Etty! Charley! help! help!” we 
heard her cry, and following her as quickly 
as we could, we found her kneeling by 
Templer’s side. He had fallen in a fit on 
the floor. Kent, also insensible, lay across 
the hearthrug. 

Poor Kent revived soon, but several hours 





elapsed before Templer recovered conscious- 
ness. Indeed, we became so alarmed at his 
condition, that Bertie Redfern and I set out 
through the deep snow to fetch the village 
doctor to him. In the meantime Severn 
aroused the house, and by the time we 
returned from our errand, lights were flaring 
in all the rooms, and astonished servants 
bustling about in all directions. In the 
dim grey light of the pale January day we 
quitted that horrible house, poor Templer 
lying almost prostrate from sheer terror 
on the seat of the carriage which conveyed 
the three girls to the station. 

The doctor accompanied us to Redfern 
Court. He was a clever intelligent man, 
rather of a sceptical turn, and not the least 
inclined to believe in the supernatural, but 
even he was forced to confess that what we 
had seen was not easily explained. 

When questioned as to the stories afloat 
concerning Hollygrove, he only laughed. 

“Oh, nobody stays there long,” was all 
we could make him say. 

We arrived at Redfern almost in time 
forbreakfast. Lady Augusta was amazed to 
see us, and still more astonished when we 
told her the reason of our abrupt departure 
from her son-in-law’s house. 

We never were able to unravel the 
mystery. Redfern went to the landlord of 
the place—a London solicitor of fairly 
good standing—and offered a fancy price for 
the house, but the offer was refused. Then 
Severn went to him and told him he was 
determined to find out the secrets of the 
place, and offered, like his brother-in-law, 
a good round sum for it, avowing his in- 
tention of ripping up every floor, pulling 
down every wall, taking the house to pieces 
bit by bit until he wrung from it the 
horrible secrets it concealed, but the man 
would not suffer the house to be sold. It 
was not his, he said ; he only held it in 
trust for a client whose name he would not 
reveal. Pressed more closely he turned 
sharply on Severn. 

“Captain Severn,” he said, in a tone 
which admitted of no answer, “there is 
a dark and tragic story connected with 
that unfortunate house, a story which 
involves the honour of two families, two 
well-known families. I have the honour 
to serve one of them, and as one gentleman 
to ancther I must request that you will 
not ask any more questions concerning that 
place. Any money you have expended upon 
it I will gladly refund, and let there be an 
end of the whole affair.” 


So we never found it out. Poor Templer 
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was not himself for a long time afterwards, 
but as he was married in the early summer 
I conclude he is all right again. 

For my own part, when I look at that 
sweet wife of mine (I got extension of 
leave, and married her at the end of Feb- 
ruary), I think that, ghost and all, I rather 
enjoyed my three days at Hollygrove 
House. 


TALLEYRAND'S WIFE. 

ONE of the most curious romances 
is associated with the name of Warren 
Hastings, that most brilliant of adventurers. 
The glittering scene in which he figured, 
the barbaric oppression of which he was 
accused, his wonderful administration, the 
celebrated trial which was itself a drama, 
the glittering pages of Macaulay, in which 
his story is set out, combine to lend 
fascination to the tale. To make the 
whole a suitable picture of an adven- 
turer’s career, there is the contrast between 
the brilliant sovereignty, the enormous 
wealth, the diamonds, and the close of his 
career in fallen state, disgrace, and com- 
parative want. 

His career, however, is familiar enough 
to most readers, and it is not proposed to 
enter on it. But there are some more 
curious and less known incidents which add 
to the romance. 

There was living in England, shortly 
after George the Third came to the throne, 
a German portrait-painter and his wife, 
of the name of Imhoff, who were friends 
of the well-known keeper of the ward- 
robe to the queen, Miss Burney’s Mrs. 
Schwellenbergen. Through this channel 
the queen was induced to patronise them, 
and for them leave was obtained from 
the East India Directors to go out to 
Madras. For such was the despotic 
rule of these magnates, that no one could 
establish themselves in their cities or terri- 
tory without their sanction. This took 
place in 1768, and it happened that there 
was embarking in the same Indiaman that 
took out the Imhoffs, Mr. Hastings, who 
was just appointed to the council at Fort 
St. George. The Duke of Grafton was 
the name of the vessel. 

The lady has always been described 
as singularly interesting, and of fasci- 
nating manners. She was a native of 
Archangel. At that time Hastings had 
never seen or heard of her; but, shortly 
after sailing from England, accident, which 








had brought them into the same ship, 
made them personally known to each 
other. “ Hastings having engaged the room 
denominated the round-house for his own 
exclusive accommodation, Mrs. Imhoff, 
believing him to be on the quarter-deck, 
without previously ascertaining the fact, 
mounted by the stairs of the quarter- 
gallery to that apartment. Their surprise 
at meeting was mutual; and she made, 
from the first instant of his seeing her, a 
deep impression on the future governor- 
general. In the course of their voyage, 
Hastings formed a very strong attach- 
ment to her; and his passion acquiring 
strength by time, he continued to visit her 
with great assiduity while she and her 
husband resided at Madras; but, always 
with such precautions, and under such 
restrictions, as not to compromise her 
honour. About the time when Hastings 
was appointed to the government of 
Bengal, in January, 1772, a termination 
of her marriage with Imhoff took place ; 
which union, as having been originally 
celebrated in Germany, was asserted to be 
capable of dissolution by mutual consent. 
This amicable divorce was not, how- 
ever, effected without the aid of money, 
Hastings having, in fact, paid to Imhoff a 
sum considerably exceeding ten thousand 
pounds; with which acquisition the 
painter quitted India, and _ returning 
to his native country, there bought an 
estate out of the produce of his wife’s 
attractions. Mrs. Imhoff followed her lover 
to Calcutta, and as soon as her former hus- 
band had transmitted authentic intelligence 
that the divorce was obtained, the new 
Governor-General of India legalised his 
connexion by the solemnities of wedlock.” 
It is. thus that Wraxall describes what 
occurred on the voyage, which, as Macaulay 
says, might have furnished romance for 
a good three-volume novel. 

This extraordinary transaction has been 
strangely described by one of Hastings’s 
biographers, the Rev. Mr. Gleig, as “wise and 
judicious,” but it was, in truth, a scandal. 
In the Life of Sir Philip Francis—that 
turbulent being who reminds one of what 
the Oxford don said of Byron, “ A man, 
sir, of tumultuous passions ”—are many 
specimens of conflicts with Hastings, 
whose temper was as uncontrolled as his 
own. These fierce natures at last had to 
terminate their quarrels by a duel. On 
July 19, 1777, Francis wrote to one of his 
friends : 

“There is no answering for the resolu- 
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tions of such a timid, desperate, distracted 
being as Hastings. To complete the cha- 
racter, as it will probably conclude’ the 
history of this extraordinary man, I must 
inform you that he is to be married 
shortly to the supposed wife of a German 
painter, with whom he has lived for several 
years. The lady is turned of forty, has 
children: grown up by her pretended hus- 
band, from whom she has obtained a 
divorce under the hand of some German 
prince. . I have always been on very good 
terms with the lady, and do not despair of 
being invited to the wedding. She is an 
agreeable woman, and has been very 
pretty. My Lord Chief Justice Impey, 
the most upright of all possible lawyers, is 
to act the part of a father to this second 
Helen, though his wife has not spoken to 
her this twelvemonth.” 

But in the year following, the person 
who penned these lines was himself to be 
the hero of an extraordinary adventure. 
In 1778, a Swiss gentleman, M. George F. 
Grand, came, with his wife, to Chanderna- 
gore (where he seems to have been estab- 
lished in business, and in Calcutta). His 
wife, only sixteen, was the daughter of a 
M. Worlée, at the French settlement of 
Pondicherry, where she was born. ‘She 
was,” says a writer in the Calcutta Review, 
“very young and very charming. Her 
picture, painted by Zoffany, now adorns 
(1844) the walls of Mr. Marshman’s resi- 
dence at Serampore. ‘There is more of 
feminine softness than of strength of cha- 
racter in her fair countenance ; the sensual 
prevails everywhere over the intellectual.” 

With the Swiss gentleman’s lady Mr. 
Francis fell desperately in love, and the 
husband told the public, in print, what 
followed : 

“On December 8, 1878, I went out of 
my home the happiest, as I thought my- 
self, of men, and between eleven and 
twelve o’clock returned the same night to 
it as miserable as any being could well 
feel. Scarcely had I sat down to supper 
at my benefactor Mr. Barwell’s society, who 
required of his friends to join him every 
fortnight at this convivial meeting, when a 
servant came and whispered to me that 
Mr. Francis was caught in my house and 
secured by my jemmadar. I rose up from 
table, ran to the terrace, and sent for a 
friend out, who I requested to accompany 
me. On my way I called on my friend 
Mr. Palmer, and requested the use of his 
sword, and to attend me as a friend. We 
repaired to the spot. The porter, hearing 





my voice, opened the gate, and in my 
lower apartments my friend and I beheld 
with astonishment the present Sir George 
Shee, bound to a chair, and endeavouring 
to obtain from my servants his release, 
with Mr. Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, 
and the late Mr. Archdekin, companions 
to him, joining in the same prayer and 
entreaty. My jemmadar, however, told a 
plain tale. It was that he had secured 
Mr. Francis, until Mr. Shee, assisted by 
the other gentlemen, upon a loud whistle 
sounded by Mr. Francis, had scaled the 
walls of my compound, rushed furiously 


‘on him, and in the scuffle occasioned Mr. 


Francis to escape. I ordered their release, 
and leaving my house to the care of my 
faithful jemmadar and servants, I retired 
to Major Palmer's. 

“IT anxiously awaited the morning, to 
require from the undoer of my happiness 
the satisfaction which the laws of honour 
prescribe, I wrote to Mr. Francis that, 
void of every spark of principle and honour 
as I deemed him, still I trusted he would 
not deny me the meeting which I sum- 
moned him. His reply was laconic and 
easy : ‘ That, conscious of having done me 
no injury, and that I laboured under a 
complete mistake, he begged leave to 
decline the proposed invitation.’ I now 
returned home, occupied the lower apart- 
ments of my house, whilst Mrs. Grand 
remained in the upper, and on the Sunday 
following everything was arranged for Mrs. 
Grand’s returning to live under her rela- 
tives’ mansion and protection. An inter- 
view was entreated, and could not be 
denied. It lasted three hours, interrupted 
with the most poignant lamentations. I 
pitied her from my heart. I sincerely 
forgave her, and with a sorrow approach- 
ing to distraction, we parted. 

* A course of law alone remained open. 
This I had recourse to—not without ex- 
periencing great difficulty, most of the 
complaisant advocates of the Supreme 
Court having either been retained by him, 
or intimidated from acting. At length I 
succeeded with one who brought the 
process to a successful issue. By the testi- 
mony of Mr. Shee, Mr. Archdekin, and 
others, the trespass was fully proved, and 
the trespasser was condemned by the 
Bench of Judges in damages of fifty 
thousand sicca rupees, with costs of suit.” 

Francis’s own account of the adventure 
as related to his wife, is like a scene in 
one of the old comedies, say The Suspicious 
Husband : 
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“Mrs. Grand was at that time the most 
beautiful woman in Calcutta. She was 
tall, most elegantly formed, the stature of 
a nymph, a complexion of unequalled deli- 
cacy, and auburn hair of the most luxu- 
riant profusion ; fine blue eyes, with black 
eyelashes and brows, gave her countenance 
a most piquant singularity. This beautiful 
creature had the misfortune to be married 
to a dirty old sordid Frenchman, who 
treated her very ill, and having lost a good 
deal of money at play—which was then 
carried to a great extent at Calcutta 
—looked out for the best opportunity of 
repairing it, and was not very particular 
about the means. Mr. F. soon distinguished 
this fair lady, and, though not displeased 
to be admired, threw him into despair. 
His contempt for the husband and regret 
for the ill-fated beauty made such. an addi- 
tion to his passion that he fell into a fever 
which lasted him six months. Her pity so 
far worked upon her for her to consent to 
his coming one night—when her husband 
was absent—to her house, accompanied by 
a friend. He went to the house,” the 
narrative proceeds, “accompanied by his 
friend Ducarel, who waited outside, when 
he was surrounded by a set of ruffians with 
whom her husband, who had been only 
absent as a plot to draw Mr. Francis into 
the house, had seen him go in, having pre- 
viously laid the plot. Had Mr. F. had 
his sword on, he said, some of them would 
have paid dearly for their attack ; but they 
having taken care to possess themselves of 
it, and being armed, forced him into 
another apartment where they held him 
down in a chair whilst Mr. G., with all the 
airs of injured honour, called for a pistol to 
take away the life of the man who had 
dared to attack it. Nevertheless, the lady 
called out of the window to Mr. Ducarel, 
‘For God’s sake come—they are murdering 
him,’ who, without waiting for another 
word, very resolutely rushed into the 
house among the gang, who, seeing another 
gentleman sword in hand and not knowing 
whether there might not be more, relaxed 
their hold and began to prepare for their 
defence. Upon seeing Ducarel, his friend 
threw off those about him, who were glad 
to take refuge in flight, and the two ad- 
venturers made an orderly retreat.” 

Now was to follow the extraordinary 
future career of the heroine, and it is 
remarkable that these two ladies, obscure 
personages in Calcutta society, should have 
been both destined, through themselves or 
their husbands, to havea European celebrity. 





We next hear of the beautiful Madame 
Grand at Paris in 1796, when we find 
Talleyrand writing to Barras to release her 
from arrest, she being charged with con- 
spiring for the emigrants. 

“C’est la personne,” he wrote, “ d’Europe 
la plus éloignée et la plus incapable de se 
méler d’aucune affaire. C’est une Indienne 
bien belle, bien paresseuse, la plus désoc- 
cupée de toutes les femmes que j’aie jamais 
rencontrées, Je vous demande intérét pour 
elle. Jelaime: et je vous atteste 4 vous, 
dhomme 4 homme, que de sa vie elle ne 
s'est mélée et n’est en état de se méler 
d’aucune affaire. C’est une véritable 
Indienne : et vous savez 4 quel degré cette 
espéce de femmes est loin de toute intrigue.” 

When the Pope had dispensed the ex- 
Bishop of Autun from excommunication and 
penalties, he chose to interpret this step as a 
leave to marry, and he accordingly espoused 
Madame Grand. This step was formally 


condemned by the Vatican, while Bonaparte 


declined to receive her at court, considering 
her as virtually unmarried. It turned out 
that she was utterly unsuited as an in- 
tellectual companion, being what is called 
“stupid,” and she was destined to receive 
celebrity from the well-known capital 
anecdote, which her husband repeated of 
her, when she complimented .Denon on 
his shipwreck as Robinson Crusoe, and 
enquired after “‘ce cher Vendredi.” On 
the eve of the marriage, to make the 
adventurous character of her life continuous, 
who should appear in Paris but Mr. 
Francis, to whom, however, she made an 
appeal for discretion and silence as to the 
old Calcutta days. Sir Elijah Impey, 
another of her Calcutta heroes, was also, 
strange to say, in Paris, and renewed his 
acquaintance, and through the lady, he 
became sufficiently intimate with her hus- 
band to be one of the Englishmen most 
frequently invited to his table. “ At one 
of these assemblies,” says Francis, “ this 
remarkable rencontre took place, of persons 
not likely ever to have met beneath the 
same roof, under any circumstances less 
fortuitous. These persons were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox, Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, 
M. and Madame de Talleyrand, Sir Philip 
Francis, and M. le Grand.” 

Returning now to Mrs. Hastings, we find 
that she proved avaluable assistant and com- 
panion tothe governor, and when hisenemies 
began to threaten the attacks that were after- 
wards formally made, he despatched her, 
in 1783, to London to prepare the way 
for his own return. Her appearance was 
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one of the sensations of the court from 
the barbaric splendours she displayed, pro- 
ceedings more likely to increase the preju- 
dice against him than to allay it. She 
was supported by the favour of the royal 
family. Sir W. Wraxall recalled her. 

“She was not deficient in those accom- 
plish ments which adorn society; for, 
though she had already passed the limits 
of youth, her person still preserved many 
attractions. Her conversation was interest- 
ing, and her deportment unexceptionable in 
private life. She was, besides, a stranger 
to England, by birth, by a long residence 
in Asia, and by her unacquaintance with 
our modes of life and our manners. Even 
her figure furnished matter for malevolent 
criticism ; as, at a time when every fashion- 
able female head-dress was elevated twelve 
or eighteen inches high, and formed a bar- 
barous assemblage of powder, pins, and 
other fantastic ornaments piled on each 
other, she had the courage to wear her hair 
without powder.” 

When she was presented at the drawing- 
room in this astounding guise, the wits of 
the town made merry over her appearance. 
Major Scott, another avant courier, had 
been diligently preparing the public mind for 
the coming of his principal. Both were thus 
sung in these lively but disrespectful lines : 
Now shall the levee’s ease thy soul unbend, 

Fatigu’d with Royalty’s severer care ! 

Oh! happy few ! whom brighter stars befriend, 

Who catch the chat—the witty whisper share! 

Methinks I hear 
In accents clear, 
Great Brunswick’s voice still vibrate on my ear— 
WV hat ?—what ?—what ? 
Scott !—Scott !—Scott ! 
Hot !—hot !—hot ! 
What ?—what ?—what?” 
Oh! fancy quick! oh ! judgment true! 

Oh! sacred oracle of regal taste ! 

So hasty, and so generous too ! 

Not one of all thy questions will an answer wait ! 

Vain, vain, oh Muse, thy feeble art, 

Monarch of mighty Albion, check thy talk ? 
Behold the a approach, led on by Palk ! 
Smith, Barwell, Call, Vansittart, form the band— 
Lord of Britannia !—let them kiss thy hand !— 
For sniff !—rich odours scent the sphere ! 
Tis Mrs. Hastings’ self brings up the rear ! 
Gods ! how her diamonds flock 
On each unpowdered lock ! 
On every membrane see a topaz clings ! 
Behold !—her joints are fewer than her rings ! 
Tilustrious daine ! on either ear, 
The Munny Begums’ spoils appear ! 
Oh! Pitt with awe behold that precious throat, 
Whose necklace teems with many a future vote ! 
Pregnant with Burgage gems each hand she rears ; 
And lo! depending questions gleam upon her ears ! 

The present of the great diamond made 
a great noise at the time. It was thought 
improper that His Majesty should have ac- 
cepted from a private person, what, it was 
imputed, must have been gained by plunder. 





Never was there such a fall as that 
which followed. The great viceroy, at 
whose word and nod the Easterns had 
trembled, was brought to trial, when he 
had to bend his knee submissively as he 
entered Westminster Hall. He left it 
an acquitted but ruined man, and dragged 
out the rest of his life in obscurity, sub- 
sisting on a pension of four “thousand 
pounds a year which was no doubt heavily 
mortgaged. A modest one-horse chaise was 
all he could afford to take him to church. 

Miss Burney thus described him at his 
trial: “Poor Hastings sitting by and looking 
so meek, to hear himself called villain and 
cut-throat, etc! The recapitulation of.the 
dreadful cruelties in India was worked up 
to the highest pitch of eloquence and pas- 
sion, so that the orator was seized with a 
spasm which made him incapable of speak- 
ing another word. I think I never felt such 
indignation as when Burke, with Sheridan 
standing on one side, and Fox on the other, 
said, ‘Vice incapacitates a man from all pub- 
lic duty, it withers the powers of his under- 
standing, and makes his mind paralytic.’” 

Madame Talleyrand died on December 
llth, 1835, aged seventy-four. She had 
been separated from her Mephisto of a 
husband for thirty years, though he said 
he had chosen her on account of her very 
stupidity ‘“‘pour se reposer l’esprit.” A 
strange scene occurred at her death-bed. 

“ After the last religious ceremonies had 
been performed, an assemblage of friends sur- 
rounded the bed of the dying woman, who in 
a faint voice asked for a particular casket, 
which she delivered with much earnestness 
to the Archbishop of Paris, and requested 
that after her death he would make it over 
to Madame d’E——, as her valid gift and last 
testimonial of her affection. At the same 
time she called upon all present to be wit- 
nesses of this bequest. No sooner had the 
archbishop received in his hands this 
deposit than the man of business of Prince 
T——, who had privately mixed with the 
group, stepped forward, and formally 
opposed the delivery of the casket, which 
he claimed on behalf of his client.” 

It was noted as curious that this man of 
business’s name was Demon. Imagine an 
attorney in England with the name of the 
Devil! The prince gave directions that 
the inscription on her tombstone should 
indicate the fact of the marriage as slightly 
as possible. After stating her birth, etc., 
at Martinique, she was described as ‘‘ Veuve 
de M. G——, aprés civilement mariée 4 M. 
de T——.” “ Here his dominant foible came 
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out; he hoped,” says Mr. Raikes, “ that by 
treating the ceremony as a civil contract, he 
might now palliate that stigma in the eyes of 
the clergy, which was irreparably attached 
to the position of a ‘ prétre marié.’” 

The dispute as to the casket was compro- 
mised by payment of eight thousand pounds. 








DAFFODIL. 
CHAPTER XII SHADOWS. 

A cLouD hung over the farm. Mother 
had sprained her small ankle, and Daughter 
was in constant attendance upon her. 
Giles had dropped his fishing-rod and had 
gone away, “for a trip,” he said. He had 
never been from home as yet, and 
thought he would like to see the Mississippi. 
He would be glad to fish a little in that 
mighty river, too. He had carried out his 
intention, to everyone’s surprise, and had 
already landed safely in the New World. 

Laurence, having sympathised with this 
friend in his trouble, packed him up, 
and seen him off, now occupied himself 
out of doors, and with all his might strove 
to interest himself in Father’s affairs. 
Mother’s illness had been made a reason 
by Ursula why no day should be named 
for her marriage. It was impossible to 
tell how long the gentle little aged creature 
might need her entire attention. 

Of late Samuel did not trouble his 
family with his visits ; Lady Bess’s sudden 
departure had been a severe disappoint- 
ment to him, and she and Daffodil having 
both disappeared, there was no longer any 
attraction to draw him to the farm. And 
so there was no one to bully Ursula into 
altering the decision she had made. 

Laurence, fighting his battle in the open 
air with Ursula’s innocent little letter lying 
on his heart, could not bring himself to try 
to persuade her to change her mind. 

Such was the state of things at the farm, 
Father and Laurence in the fields, Mother 
and Daughter in the faded drawing-room, 
little said at meal-times, and the long light 
summer evenings spent much in the same 
manner as the days, Laurence and Father 
smoking outside the window, Ursula knit- 
ting at a shaded lamp by Mother's couch. 

During the summer days and nights 
Daughter had long, long thoughts. She 
was noticeably changed of late. All the 
loose ends of her character seemed to have 
got knit up somehow, and there was a look 
of strength about her which was totally new. 
Ursula was passing through her second 
hard trial, and the second was likely to 





prove harder than the first. In amaze- 
ment, pain, and difficulty, she had taken a 
withered and half-forgotten love back into 
her life, and now when it was resuscitated 
and more living than it had ever been in 
the past, she feared she might be called 
upon to banish it once more, and for ever. 

That Laurence was not happy she was 
beginning to fear. What was the cause of 
his unhappiness she had not yet deter- 
mined. She saw no reason for feeling sure 
that it was connected with Daffodil, but 
until she could be certain that it was not 
so she was fully resolved not to marry him. 
The girl’s affection for her guardian had 
always been so openly and naturally ex- 
pressed that Ursula hardly believed it was 
such as could possibly interfere with her 
own fate. Yet stranger things had come 
to pass, and, argue as she would, her 
instinctive fears pointed all that way. 
From whatever cause, there was a shadow 
on Laurence’s brow and a tone in his voice 
that hurt her. He was living a life of his 
own which he did not share with her, 
passing through some trouble of which she 
might not be told. If he had involuntarily 
learned to love Daffodil, why, then, let him 
love her. Ursula would give him eyery 
opportunity. 

She fancied that the cloud upon him was 
heavier on those days when Daffodil’s 
letters arrived, and she noticed that he 
never gave her any of those letters to 


read. He told her the news they con-: 


tained with a smile, and chatted with her 
over the girl’s gay experiences of the 
world. But a few hours later the shadow 
was sure to have deepened on his face. 

One evening, having put her mother to 
bed, she went out alone to the garden and 
walked round and round the paths, thinking 
her long thoughts. 

If it should come to the worst, could 
she not be happy as in the olden time, as 
in all her past life, walking these quiet 
paths, tending Father and Mother and the 
poultry? How was it that in so short a 
time the new state of things had taken so 
powerful a hold of her ? 

Going back into the drawing-room to 
collect her work and wools, she found 
Laurence lying in a chair with a look of 
undeniable trouble in his face. She had 
entered so noiselessly that he did not see 
her, nor was he aware of her presence till 
she went up and put her hand on his arm. 

Then he started. 

‘*Laurence,” she said in her matter-of- 
fact way, “I think you are moped in this 
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dull quiet place. Go up to London and 
take a look at all the gaiety and bustle. I 
am so much engaged with Mother that I 
shall not miss you till you come back.” 

“That is complimentary!” he said, 
smiling. ‘ Now, I think I have been par- 
ticularly active for some time past. How 
can I have looked dull and moped ?” 

Ursula shook her head. 

“Perhaps I know you better than you 
know yourself. Go to London, at all 
events, and bring back a little news for the 
Mother and me.” 

Laurence was surprised. The words, 
“Perhaps I know you better than you 
know yourself,” seemed to him to have a 
particular meaning. Did she guess his 
secret? No; in that case she would 
hardly be likely to send him to London. 
In spite of his wisdom his heart leaped 
within him at thought of seeing Daffodil. 
Was he not strong enough to see her and 
come back again to his duty? As for her 
—well, he must try and impress upon her 
the fact that he was her guardian and 
nothing more. He must go prepared for 
this. And the best way of putting things 
to rights would be to announce to her his 
engagement to Ursula. It would be a 
difficult thing to do—now. He saw her 
eyes fixed on him with a reproach which 
he felt to be only too well deserved. And 
yet not he, but Ursula alone was to blame 
for keeping their engagement a secret. 

He rose, and walked up and down the 
room. 

“T will go if you wish it, Ursula,” he said, 
“but there is one request I must make of 
you. It is time—you must allow me to tell 
our friends of our approaching marriage.” 

Ursula turned and fixed on him a clear, 
long, steadfast look ; so noble a look that 
Laurence noticed it with admiration, and 
thought he had never seen the woman 
appear to such advantage before. But 
that gaze troubled him with an anxious 
question ; seeming to say: “ Why are you 
so eager on this point? Is it merely to 
announce happiness, or is it not to avert 
danger that you would speak?” __ 

His eye fell, and then he raised it again 
with as generous a gaze as her own. 

“T think it better that the fact should be 
made known,” he said simply. 

“Yet humour me a little longer, Lau- 
rence,” urged Ursula. ‘Promise me you 
will not speak of it yet; not during your 
visit to town.” And in saying these words 
Daughter made her sacrifice. “If any- 
thing has sprung up between them,” she 








had reflected, “‘let it work its way. It 
shall not be crushed and destroyed for my 
sake by the announcement of what ought 
to have been known long ago.” 

And yet, what difference, asked Ursula 
of herself, could the publicity of the en- 
gagement have made. Laurence knew 
of his own engagement, and if, knowing it, 
he had given his heart to Daffodil——? 
Well, she was running on too fast. 

“Promise me this favour, Laurence, 
before you go.” 

“If you wish it so much—yes,” he 
answered, feeling that he was miserably 
weak in the feeling of relief that came upon 
him. “But I do not like secrets.” 

“ This is my last secret, and it will not be 
for long,” said Ursula with a faint smile ; and 
Laurence took her hand and kissed it reve- 
rently, with a feeling that he had never 
fully realised before what a thoroughly 
good woman he had asked to be his wife. 

That she had some inkling of how it 
was with him, and that she was not jealous 
nor suspicious, but generous and confiding, 
was somehow borne in upon him by her 
manner and look. Of the breadth and 
width of her unselfish generosity he did not 
even dream. 

Two days afterwards Laurence was walk- 
ing up Bond Street on his way to Lady 
Bess Courtray’s house, when his eye was 
caught by a photographed face among a 
group of fashionable beauties in a shop- 
window. It reminded him curiously of 
Daffodil. Was it Daffodil? That fine 
lady? He smiled, remembering the girl in 
her calico frocks. How could he have 
imagined that this could be she? And yet, 
surely no other face in the world had that 
particularly fervent and ingenuous expres- 
sion. Fine clothes and strange company 
had not altered the expression in her eyes. 
But—Daffodil’s face in a shop-window ! 
Nay, if this were true, then Lady Bess 
must answer to him for it. With an angry 
flush on his forehead he went into the shop 
and asked for the picture. 

“‘A charming face,” said the shopman. 
“The beautiful Miss May, one of the 
beauties of the season ; said to be engaged 
to Lord Castlemoat.” 

Laurence put the carte in his pocket- 
book and continued his walk down the 
street, breathing hard with indignation ; 
and something else, a sense of crushing 
about the heart, a feeling as of a cloud of 
woe in the air, pressing against the life in 
his veins. Indignation at the bad taste 
which had suffered that innocent young face 
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to be paraded in a public window to a 
gaping crowd, he told himself, was the 
chief cause of the tumult at his heart. As 
for the rest, Lord Castlemoat was the hero 
whom he had seen coming to meet Daffodil, 
from the first. It seemed that the fellow 
had come. And yet this might be only 
a baseless rumour after all. 

He prolonged his walk considerably 
before he ventured to knock at Lady Bess’s 
hall-door. The mistress of the house re- 
ceived him, arrayed in her most becoming 
robes and sweetest smiles. She was sorry 
his ward was not within. Daffodil was out 
riding—riding with Lord Castlemoat. 

Lady Bess looked down and played with 
a flower as she pronounced the nobleman’s 
name. If Laurence had any particular 
feeling for his ward she did not want to 
surprise it. She was resolved to give him 
time to get over it quietly. 

A change passed across Mr. Dartfield’s 
face at hearing the name of Daffodil’s com- 
panion ; but no one saw the change. 

“The dear girl is such a success, is so 
admired, so sought. It is a pleasure to 
see how she enjoys herself,” said Lady 
Bess benevolently. 

“Yes,” said Laurence, scarce knowing 
what he said. “ The world is full of attrac- 
tionsforone so young. But, Lady Bess——” 

“ Laurence, cannot you call me cousin ? ” 
said the lady beseechingly. 

He made an impatient gesture. Why 
should she thrust herself forward at this 
moment, which he felt to be one of life and 
death to him. But natural good-humour 
and politeness restrained him. 

“Cousin Bess, then,” he said, after a 
pause that was a struggle. ‘ How does it 
come that I find this,” producing the carte, 
“in a public window? As a chaperon, 
have you done well to permit it? All 
London staring at this face!” 

He broke off abruptly, feeling his self- 
control in danger again; but Lady Bess 
broke into a musical laugh. 

“Oh, you dear ruralised old Laurence ! 
To think of your being so far behind the 
age! Why, your finding her in the 
window is proof of her success. It is the 
thing nowadays—correct, fashionable, all 
that is desirable. I take considerable 
credit to myself for putting Daffodil into 
the front row of the beauties.” 

_ “Excuse me if I cannot approve of your 
judgment.” 

Lady Bess was arranging her laces, yet 
the paling of Laurence’s face, the tremor 
in his voice, did not escape her eye and 





ear. A qualm of uneasiness caught her at 
his emotion. She had not expected such 
deep feeling as this. Angrily jealous, she 
sat silent for a moment, and then she pro- 
ceeded to take her revenge. 

“Tt is true you are her guardian,” she 
said in a clear cold voice, “and as such 
you have the right to express your ideas 
on this subject; but another, as her hus- 
band, will soon have the first right, and he 
is satisfied to fall in with the convention- 
alities of the world.” 

“You mean, then, to tell me that she is 
engaged ?” said Laurence quietly. 

“Yes,” said Lady Bess with a short 
forced laugh. ‘“ You will soon be officially 
informed of the fact. I fear I have 
betrayed confidence, but it cannot matter 
to her guardian.” 

She had not meant to run on before the 
progress of events like this, but the sight of 
Laurence’s agitation had provoked her into 
stating as accomplished fact what was only 
very likely to occur. 

‘“We are to start to-morrow to pay a 
visit to his home, Moat Castle,” she con- 
tinued nervously. ‘Daffodil is naturally 
all eagerness to see it.” 

‘‘ Naturally,” repeated Laurence mecha- 
nically. “I presume you are satisfied that 
this nobleman is a fitting husband for her ? 
I should like to know all about him.” 

“Tt is your duty as a guardian, but you 
need not be uneasy. He is handsome, 
amiable, not young enough for Daffodil, cer- 
tainly—about your own age” (this little stab 
she could not resist giving, anxious as she 
was to please) ; ‘‘ but that does not matter 
in a lord. He is immensely wealthy, and 
a peer. I think you will acknowledge I 
have done pretty well for her.” 

“‘T hope so; I hope you have, with all 
my heart,” said Laurence, and the anguish 
within him vibrated a little in his voice. 

He felt for a few moments as if the old 
universe had been upheaved, and a new 
world of desolation had taken its place. 
With all the training and drilling to which 
he had submitted his feelings, this was the 
end of it all. It seemed as if he could 
not bear it. That young, pure face turned 
from him for ever—turned to the world’s 
ways, in the keeping of a man who could 
put it in a shop-window ! 

For a minute Laurence felt that he 
wanted to walk straight away to the docks, 
go on board the first outward-bound ship, 
and see England no more. Reason, how- 
ever, held him where he was, and pointed 
the way back to the Peach App.e Farm. 
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Except by the deadly paleness of his 
face, no one could have noticed that he 
was at all discomposed. Quite sure that 
he could not hope to meet Daffodil and 
her betrothed at present without betraying 
himself, he rose, saying : 

“T hope with you that this may mean 
happiness for my ward. No doubt they 
will communicate with me soon. In the 
meantime I shall say good-bye.” 

Lady Bess breathed more freely. Had 
he waited her falsehood might have been 
discovered, in the course even of one day. 

“ Are you so hurried? What a flying 
visit ! ” 

“Yes, I must return to Sussex in the 
afternoon. Say everything that is kind 
and congratulatory to my ward on my 
behalf. I shall expect to hear from her.” 

But he did not go back to Sussex that 
night. He went fora long walk through 
the parts of London least known to him— 
thoroughfares, docks—strove to interest 
himself in the press of busy life, to turn 
his mind from the bleak sorrow that was 
making a coward of him, trying to forget 
that the creature he loved blindly, wildly 
—he owned it freely to himself now—was 
lost to him for ever—could belong to him 
no more. Would to Heaven he could go on 
board yon vessel. He watched it weigh 
anchor, haul up ropes, sail. There would 
yet be time to take a boat and follow 
her. 
must go back to Ursula and the farm. 

And the next day he did return thither, 
with his startling news, and his fixed 
determination. 

“ Ursula,” he said, looking her in the 
face, “ Daffodil is engaged to be married 


to a peer; and,” smiling faintly, “I think | 


you and I ought to settle our own affairs 
so as not to be left too long in the lurch.” 

Ursula stared, flushed, turned pale, and 
for some moments could not speak. 

“ Engaged!” she said at last. “Is not 
this very sudden ?” 

“They do things quickly in the London 
season,” he answered. “ When a lord is 
in question there is no time to_be lost,” 
he added with unwonted cynicism. 

“Have you given your consent as her 
guardian ?” 


“As yet I have not been asked. But | 


all in good time.” 
Ursula was so amazed that she had no 


wits for the consideration of the strange | 


But no, his honour was pledged ; he | 


| fact of Laurence’s sudden return, without 
his having even learned the details of so 
important an event as the engagement of 
_his ward. She was overwhelmed by the 
discovery of her own great mistake in 
supposing there could be any particular 
‘feeling between Laurence and Daffodil. 
Having strung herself up to make a great 
| sacrifice, she now found that the sacrifice 
would not be required of her. She had no 
longer any excuse for refusing to name a 
day for her marriage. 
| But that night she sat alone in the 
faded drawing-room thinking over the 
change that was coming to her, taking 
questioning looks into the future and past, 
| while the clock ticked loudly in the hall 
like the heart of her old home beating in 
| the stillness. Laurence was now indeed 
her own, but had she not bought him at 
|too great a price, considering all she was 
losing in following him across the world, 
all the pain she was causing to the hearts 
| that depended on her presence as for their 
life? For she had learned since morning 
‘that Laurence was determined to return 
_to Ceylon, had given up all thought of 
remaining in England as she had hitherto 
hoped he might be able to do. She saw 
Father and Mother sitting lonely in the 
old house, no patient feet to travel up and 
down stairs on those particular little errands 
which servants ill accomplish, no loving 
hands to do them the niceties of service, 
no placid voice in their ears carefully 
tuned to suit their alas! increasing deaf- 
ness. In her grieving mind she went over 
all the old haunts in and out and about the 
farm. These should know her no more. 
Ah, was she not too old to uproot herself 
so strangely ? The change had come to her 
too late! And yet she had given her solemn 
promise to be Laurence’s wife, and to sail 
with him, before the winter, for Ceylon. 
Louder and louder ticked the old clock 
in the silence of the night; and Daughter 
wept, with her face between her hands. 
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